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Changes in Operating Divisions of the Chicaso 
Great Western. 





A letter from the General Manager of the Chicago 
Great Western describes the changes in the operating 
divisions recently put into effect on that road. 

“Owing to the peculiar location of our lines the junc- 
tion at Oelwein, Ia., is practically the center of the 
system from which the three main lines run to Minne- 
apolis, Chicago and Kansas City. Heretofore we have 
had three division superintendents in charge of trans- 
portation matters as follows: One located at Chicago, 
whose jurisdiction extended from Chicago to Du- 
buque: one located at Oelwein, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended from Dubuque to Minneapolis, including the 
Lyle, Waverly and Mantorville branches and one lo- 
cated at Des Moines, whose jurisdiction extended from 
Oelwein to Kansas City. Since appointing the Division 
Superintendents we have inaugurated a system of giv- 
ing the agent at large stations entire jurisdiction over 
the station yard, yardmen, enginemen, and in one 
instance his jurisdictiou extends to the traffic depart- 
ment. At the present time Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Des Moines and Chicago are handled in this manner, 
and as these agents report direct to the General Super- 
intendent it relieves the division superintendents of 
some of the most important work. 

‘* Under our present plan the Superintendent of Trans- 
portation will be located at Oelwein and have entire 
charge over movement of trains, supplying cars and, in 
fact, all matters relating to transportation proper on the 
entire system. Allof the train dispatchers will be located 
at Oelwein under the authority of the Superintendent of 
‘Transportation, and the force will be divided as follows: 
One Chief Dispatcher for the line between Minneap 
olis and Chicago, including branches, and one Chief 
Dispatcher for the line Oelwein to Kansas City, both day 
men, and one Chief Dispatcher to have charge of the 
entire line at night. Heretofore we have had dispatch- 
ers at Oelwein, Chicago and St. Joseph. Under the new 
arrangement the dispatching for the Chicago Division is 
handled by means of an overland wire from Dubuque to 
Oelwein and the dispatching of the St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City Divisions by means of an overland wire from 
Des Moines to Oelwein. 

* The office of Division Superintendent has been abol- 
ished and all agents report directly to the General Super- 
intendent at St. Paul. The time of train and engine- 
men will be kept in his office and excepting at large 
stations, station payrolls will be made there. 

‘*The Superintendent of Transportation has as assist- 
ants four train supervisors. These men have heen 
selected from the Mechanical Department in order that 
they could perform the duties of traveling engineers, 
but in addition they perform the duties of train-masters. 
They are on the road continually, and in addition to 
making reports and recommendations regarding the 
train and engine service, they report and make recom- 
mendations regarding stations, yards, needed improve- 
ments, etc. 

‘The following are the appointments and changes 
under the new arrangement which goes into effect 
Aug. 1. 

‘J. Berlingett, formerly Assistant General Superin- 
tendent, is appointed Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion, with office at Oelwein, and the office of Assistant 
General Superintendent has been abolished. 

“J. A. Kelly, formerly Superintendent of the Chicago 
Division, with office at Chicago, has been appointed 
General Superintendent’s Assistant, with office at St. 
Paul, with no specific duties, but will perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him. 

“J.C. Ford, formerly Superintendent of the Dubuque 
and St. Paul Divisions, will remain at Oelwein as Gen- 
eral Superintendent’s Assistant, and will devote most 
of ,his time to traveling on the road inspecting the 





smaller stations, instructing agents in their duties, 
making recommendations for improvements, etc. 

‘““B, F. Egan, formerly Superintendent of the Des 
Moines, St. Joseph and Kansas City Divisions, with 
office at Des Moines, has been appointed agent at St. 
Joseph and will have entire charge of the station, yard 
and terminals at that point. 

“1. D. Tuohy, who has been Local Freight Agent at 
Chicago for a number of years, will retain the same 
title, but his jurisdiction will extend as far west as 
Forest Home and include the ‘yards, yardmen, engine~ 
men, trainmen; in fact he will have entire charge of the 
operating department of the Chicago Terminals.” 








Electric Traction for the South Side Elevated, 
Chicago. 

At Schenectady, on July 26, atrial was made on the 
experimental track of the General Electric Co. of a new 
system of electric traction, the invention of Mr. Frank 
J. Sprague. The experimental train was composed of 
six cars from the South Side Elevated, of Chicago. These 
cars are fitted with McGuire trucks, each of which car- 
ries two 59-H. P. motors. Each car is provided with the 
new multiple unit system of control, whereby the con 
trolling mechanism of the motors can be operated by a 
single lever. Moreover, this new method is such that 
all the motors on the train are controlled simultaneously 
when the train is made up, the same asa single car, the 
arrangement being such that the controlling mechan- 
isms on all the cars can be operated by the movement of 
a single handle on the platform of any car, whether it 
be the first, the last or one in the middle of the train. 
This is accomplished by cable connections between the 
cars. These connections are coupled when a train is 
made up somewhat as are the steam and air pipes. 

The contrclling mechanisms are placed under the 
seats in five cars of the train, while in the other car it is 
carried inside the hood over ove of the platforms. The 
levers, by any one of which the controlling mechanisms 
can be operated, are placed on the platform at each end 
of every car. The details of the method and mechanism 
by which a movement of any of the levers operates the 
controlling mechanism on each of the cars have not yet 
been made public. The lever turns vertically in either 
direction over the face of a circular box, about 6 in. di- 
ameter, which is carried on an upright tube. A motion 
of this lever in one direction or the other gives a forward 
or backward motion to the train, the speed of which de- 
pends upon the degree of arc through which it is turned 
and the time of contact. When the operator lets go of 
the controlling lever, it assumes a position in which all 
power is cut off from the train. 

Each car takes the electric energy for its motors from 
feeder and return rails alongside the track by shoes, one 
of which is fastened to each truck. Thus, each car is 
independent of the others in regard to its supply of 
energy. The train is lighted by electricity and is 
to be electrically heated. It is also fitted with Westing- 
heuse air-brakes, an eugineer’s valve and an air gage 
being on every platform near the operator’s lever, the 
whole taking up little or noroom. Air is supplied by a 
Standard automatic compressor on each car. 

The trial was considered a success, the train making 
good speed and being handled with ease. 








Rope Transmission.* 





Leaving out of consideration the use of wire rope, 
which has a limited application, there are two general 
ways of transmitting power by rope, usually known as 
the ‘ English System” and the ‘‘American System.” 

The English system, probably so kncwn from its ex- 
tensive employment in the mills and factories of Eng- 
land, has been in common use for a great many years 
and there are many notable drives of the kind in this 
country, particularly in New England mills and in 
‘street railway power houses. The driving and driven 
pulleys are grooved and the power is transmitted by as 
many independent endless ropes as may be necessary. 
The weight of the ropes is depended upon to give the 
necessary adhesion in the grooves. Almost universal 
practice seems to have adopted the angle of 45 degrees 
for the sides of the groove as giving a sufficient grip for 
practical purposes, without undue tendency to squeeze 
the rope out of shape. With 45 degrees or with even a 
sharper angle, there is no appreciable disposition on the 
part of the ropes to stick in the grooves and follow the 
sheaves. 

The English, or separate rope, system has certain dis- 
advantages which are largely overcome in the American 
plan. Owing to the practical impossibility of getting 
all the ropes of precisely the same length, some of them 
are always doing more than their proper share of the 
work. This tends to stretch them and reduce their 
diameter, causes a differential action and slipping, all of 
which operates to wear out the ropes. Various devices 
have been resorted to to equalize the strain on the ropes, 
one of the simplest being the use of grooves having 
slightly curved instead of straight sides. This makes 
the angle of the groove different at every point and 
equalizes the grip of the ropes which lie higher or lower 
in the groove according to their variations in diameter. 
In designing drives by this system a liberal allowance 
has to be made for the certainty that the power is not 
going to be uniformly borne by the ropes, and, further- 
more, that each rope is weakened by a splice. This 
places the separate rope system at a disadvantage in the 
matter of first cost of the installation. While the splice 
is not of necessity a cause of trouble, it is more liable to 
give trouble than any other part of a transmission, and 
the multiplication of them in this system is not a desir- 
able feature. 

The American system to all practical purposes over- 
comes the difficulties cited above. One continuous 
rope is employed, wound spirally back and forth, around 
driving and driven sheaves as many times as necessary, 





* From a paper read before the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, May 5, 1897, by Mr. Staunton B. Peck, M. Am. Soc. M. 
E,, Chief Engineer of the Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago. 





one of the wraps in its course being taken around a ten- 
sion carriage or tightner. The tension carriage is au- 
tumatic in its action and is to the system what the 
governor istoanengine. It insures a uniform amount 
of work being performed by each wrap of the rope, and 
is properly weighted to give the desired driving force 
and to take care of the variations in length due to 
changes in temperature, moisture, etc. 

The sheaves used in this system are grooved, the gen- 
eral augle being 45 degrees. Asamatter of practice it 
will be ohserved that these are far from being so deep 
asinthe English system; that is, the ridges between 
the grooves ordinarily project but a little above the pitch 
line, or line of contact with the rope, instead of coming 
some little distance beyond or outside the ropes, This 
may be noteworthy as bearing silent testimony to which 
system operates the more smoothly, as in a properly de- 
signed transmission there should be no need of a deep 
groove to keep the ropes from jumping out. It is of the 
utmost importance that all of the grooves in a+heave 
should be exactly alike and of the same exact circum- 
ference; otherwise there will be a differential action 
set up between the ropes. Manufacturers who make a 
specialty of rope transmissions should have special 
gages and devices tor calipering and measuring the 
circumference of the grooves toinsure this accuracy. 

The diameters of the sheaves should always be as 
large as convenient; it is very poor economy to reduce 
the first cost of a drive by using small sheaves. Forty 
diameters of the rope should be the rule, and 30 diame- 
ters the minimum size. It is well to cbserve as nearly 
as possible the same proportions for idlers. To insure 
the sheaves keeping up to the full speed of the rope they 
should have the V-shaped groove. Round grooves, in 
which the rope bottoms, are often used, but there is apt 
to be more or less slipping with these, especially in 
starting up, and consequent abrasion. 

Various methods have been employed in the manu- 
facture of sheaves, the object sought being to obtain 
perfectly true, uniform and smooth grooves, with the 
minimum machining, or without any at all. Wooden 
grooved sheaves have been used toa very considerable 
extent, and. been discredited; casting the groovesin 
chills —_ great promise, but was abandoned after a 

.a costly series of experiments; corrugated steel rims 
have been tried; and an excellent sheave has been made 
or “built up” of separate grooved rings bolted together, 
as many of the rings as necessary having arm and hubs, 
and being really complete single grooved sheaves. This 
type of sheave is made in a special flask, with provision 
for ramming the sand very compactly in the grooves, 
the latter coming out of the sand so true and clean that 
they are merely smoothed a little with emery for a 
finish. The best and most economical sheaves made to- 
day are molded by special machinery, and come from 
the foundry almost true and smooth encugh to be used 
without machining, though a light cut is usually 
taken. 

The tension carriage isa most important element of 
the drive and it should adjust itself automatically to 
the proper inclination. It is obvious that as the rope is 
wound spirally on the sheaves it must be led back from 
the last groove of one of them to the first, otherwise it 
would run off the sheaves entirely. The tension carriage 
sheave is set at —s inclination to accomplish this. 
It must take care of all the minor inequalities and varia- 
tions in the sheave and rope, as well as provide the 
proper back-pull for the required driving force, hence 
the carriage should be on good-sized rollers so as to be 
sensitive and immediate in its action. Sufficient travel 
should be provided for it to take up about one-fortieth 
of the length of the rope. This operation is often re- 
versed, and I have frequently known tension carriages 
to be drawn up as far as possible by the shrinkage of 
the rope after a heavy rain or period of wet weather. 
The weight used should be only just enough to give the 
requisite driving force without slipping: any more than 
this only puts an unnecessary strain on the rope and 
shortens its life. The location of the tension carriage in 
the drive is as often determined by convenience as any- 
thing else. It may be horizontal, vertical or inclined. 
Two things must be kept in mind, however--it must be 
on one of the slack ropes, and if the particular 
slack rope cannot conveniently be taken from the driver 
directly around the tension sheave, but for convenience 
of location must be led around the driven, or some other 
sheave, it must be taken around a loose groove, so that 
it may lead directly to the tension carriage without 
interference. 

Che final element of transmission is the rope. In the 
English system, cotton ropes are generally used. This is 
probably from force of habit, as these drives were first 
introduced in textile mills, where cotton was a familiar 
article. It is, however, well adapted for drives of this 
kind, because it has comparatively little elasticity, and 
does not stretch, hence it is easier to keep the ropes of 
uniform length than with hemp or manilla. This rope 
is made somewhat peculiarly; it has four strands twisted 
together in tke usual way, but each strand consists 
almost entirely of a bundle of yarn laid parallel with 
practically no twist. Each of these four bundles of yarn 
is wound spirally with some quite small bundles, which 
serve as binders and as a protection. ‘This is what is 
known as the Lambeth brand of rope. It is very pliable, 
and the friction of the soft cotton yarns on each other is 
less destructive than with manilla; but the latter is 
much stronger than cotton, and is almost universally 
used in the American system. 

Manilla rope for the transmission of power should be 
made especially for that purpose. The twist should be 
looser than with ordinary ropes; only the longest and 
best fibers should be used, and selected so as to be of 
uniform size for the same rope. These are laid up as 
the rope is made. in tallow, which acts as an internal 
lubricant and also protects the fiber from moisture. 
Graphite is sometimes used also in addition to the tal- 
low, and assists in preventing internal chafing, but 
there is great difficulty in making the splice holdin 
such arope. The best transmission rope, as shown by a 
series of tests, is made as above described, laid up in 
tallow merely. and distinguished by a red yarn running 
through it. Up to one inch and a quarter, three strands 
are used, and above that, four. The four strand rope is 
the better shape, as being more nearly round, but in the 
smaller sizes the strands are so small that they do not 
make so good a splice. While not absolutely necessary, 
external dressings applied at intervals to the ropes are 
desirable, especially for out-door drives, and where the 
rope is exposed to a hot, dry atmosphere. These dress- 
ings are made of varying proportions of such ingredi- 
ents as tallow, graphite, pine tar, linseed oil, cotton- 
seed oil, molasses, rosin, etc. One very conveniently 
applied dressing is made in the form of sticks about 18 
inches long and 3 inches in diameter, which are held 
against the rope while it is running. 

Ropes of rawhide gave great promise a few years ago 
and a number were put in use; most of these have been 
replaced with manilla. Rawhide rope has great flexi- 
bility and having comparatively few strands is better 
able to stand internal and external friction, as there are 
no small yarns to chafe aad break, Its most frequent 
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use was for dynamo drives and where small sheaves were 
necessary. The great elasticity causes a good deal of 
whipping and slapping, and itis very difficult to make 
a splice hold; furthermore, the first cost is several times 
that of manilla.and as it has not shown a proportion- 
ately greater durability to justify this, it is probable 
rawhide will never be used to any great extent. 

The splice is the weakest part of the drive. Correctly 
made, however, and in a properly designed drive, it should 
never give any trouble. Much of the trouble caused _ by 
the failure of splices is due to the prevailing notion that 
any kind of a sptice will answer. The ordinary sailor’s 
splice, or the short splice, is quite inadequate for trans 
missions. The splices suitable for the latter are variously 
known as the English splice, or the long splice. and are 
from 80 to 150 diameters of the rope in length. Various 
mechanical splices have been tried,but’ most of them have 
had a very limited use. One objection to them is that 
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favorable. Asan average illustration, however, of its 
transmitting power, it may be said that under 
ordinary conditions and at a speed of 2,500 ft per 
minute, 1-in. rope will satisfactorily transmit 12 H. P., 
11g-in. rope, 26 H. P., and 2-in. rope 48 H. P. It 
must always be borne in mind that the durability of the 
rope must be kept sight of as well as the actual trans- 
mitting power. This varies greatly. Drives put in on 
the English system, using cotton ropes, are numerous 
where the ropes have lasted 10 to 20 years. These drives, 
however, all have ropes 2in. or more in size, and very 
large sheaves proportionately. It may be said that the 
average life of ropes of medium size is upward of five 
years. A great many that were put in more than five 
years ago are still giving good service to-day, so that as 
a matter of fact the system has hardly beenin use long 
enough to determine what would be a fair length of ser- 
vice to expect. The small ropes under unfavorable con 
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tig. 1.—Safety Spring Hanger—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway. 


they give way without warning, whereas the ordinary 
splice usually attracts attention by beginning to un- 
strand in ample time to prevent any damage. 

In vertical drives, and in main drives from the fly 
wheels of engines, it is well known that there is exces- 
sive journal friction from the tightness at which belts 
must be kept in the former case, and from their great 
weight in the latter. Much of this is saved by the use 
of ropes, beside the advantage of a much quieter and 
smoother running drive. It is nut at all uncommon to 
find 15 or 20 per cent. of the power absorbed by journal 
friction and the stiffness of heavy main belts. A prop- 
erly designed rope drive of the American system does 
not absorb more than four or five per cent. As it is not 
good practice to require a single tension carriage to 
take care of more than about eight or 10 wraps of rope, 
these main drives are usually made up of two or more 
drives side by side exactly alike, each having its own rope 
and tension carriage. Another plan sometimes employed 
isto wind the ropes in pairs, treating a pair of ropes pre- 
cisely as though it were a single rope. Although there 
are some successful drives running in this way, this 
plan is not to be commended, as the two ropes on the 
tension carriage do not permit it to properly control 
either. An advantage of dividing main drives as noted 
above, is that a portion of them may be run independ- 
ently, or repaired while the balance of the drive is run- 
ning. 

In crossed, quarter-twist and mulestand drives, the 
flexibility of rope and the ease with which it may be led 
around the corners, make a very appreciable saving of 
the large percentage of power that is wasted in over- 
coming the stiffness of belts under similar conditions. 
It is entirely practicable to reverse motion by actually 
crossing each strand of rope; that is, by leading success- 
ively from the under side ot one sheave to the upper side 
of the other, and vice versa; but the sheaves for this 
kind of a drive must have sufficient distance left between 
the grooves so that the ropes can pass each other be- 
tween the sheaves without coming in contact and saw- 
ing 

Freedom from slipping makes rope particularly suited 
for dynamo drives for electric lighting, assuring a 
steadier current. 

The speeds at which ropes are run range from 1,000 to 
5,000 ft. per minute. Ihave known of drives running 
successfully as high as 8,000 ft. Above 5,000 ft. a cal- 
culation using the ordinary formula, will show that 
centrifugal force tending to throw the rope out of the 
grooves, becomes an important factor. Experience 
would seem to show, however, that practically it does 
not act as rapidly to diminish the driving force as it is 
theoretically supposed to. Its action can be counter- 
acted by additional weight on the tension carriage, so 
that I have no doubt but what successful transmissions 
could be employed at a rope speed as high as 10,000 ft. 
per minute, or more, although the wear of the rope 
would be rapid. The best speeds are from 2,500 to 4,500 
ft. per minute. 

e use of winder sheaves is occasionally resorted to 
to give additional frictional adhesion at both driving 
and driven ends of a transmission. That is, the rope in 
passing from driver to driven is wrapped one or more 
times as may be necessary around anothor sheave near 
the driver before being led around the driven, and 
wrapped around a similar sheave near the driven, before 
returning again to the driver. The advantage derived 
is not as great as might appear at first sight, as the tax 
upon the rope is greater from the frequent bending, and 
from the increased strain put upon the fewer number 
ef ropes that transmit the power. This device may be 
used to advantage, however, in very long transmissions, 
as it reduces the amount of rope and the number of 

rooves in the carrying idlers; and also in drives where 
there is a great disparity in size between the driving 
and driven sheaves. In drives of this kind care must 
be taken not to place the rewinder too near the sheave, 
as there may not be sufficient elasticity in the strands 
of rope to equalize the differential action set up by the 
unavoidable inequalities in the size of the rope and the 

rooves of the sheaves, and an excessive strain is pro- 
uced on the shafts. 

There are three questions that are constantly asked 
about rope transmissions; what powers will the various 
sizes of rope transmit at given speeds; how long will the 
rope last, and what _is the cost relative to other modes 
of transmission? Unfortunately, a clean-cut, decisive 
answer cannot be given to any of them. There have 


been tables published giving the horse-powers of differ-. 


ent sizes of rope at various speens, but none by any one 
who has had the experience that would make such a 
table reliable. Large sheaves and a few wraps of com- 
paratively large ropes should be used in preference to 
small ropes and many wraps. Excessive speeds, reverse 
bends and frequent turns should be avoided as far as 
possible. In no small number of cases, however, the 
exigencies of the situation necessitate some one or more 
conditions that are unfavorable, and it is obvious that 
the work demanded of the rope should vary, as experi- 
ence bas shown the conditions to be more or less un- 


ditions often have to be renewed annually. One con- 
cern running a %4-in. rope at high speed on a 9-in sheave 
puts on a new rope every three weeks, yet the transmis- 
sion is the most successful means found to accomplish 
the purpose. 

In the matter of comparative cost of rope and other 
transmissions, it can only be said that the grooved 
sheaves are considerably more expensive than plain pul- 
leys, and there is the additional cost of the tension car- 
riage, while on the other hand rope is very much cheaper 
than belting. From this it can be inferred that short 
drives of belts are the cheaper, while long drives of rope 
have the advantage in first cost, and increasingly so as the 
distance between centers increases. Again, with heavy 
main drives, from fly-wheels to jack shaft the large 
leather belts are so expensive that even with com- 
paratively short centers the rope transmission is the 
cheaper. 








Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Shops at La Fay- 
ette. 





The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., formerly 
t':e Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Ry,, has, since 
October, 1895, been using the new locomotive and car 
shops at La Fayette, Ind., before that the principal shops 
were at New Albany, Ind. The railroad company owns 
a'.out 48 acres of land at La Fayette which gives ample 
space for present yard and shop facilities, and for future 
extensions. As the shops were all built at one time, ac- 
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sion are the engine and dynamo room, 63 ft. 5in. x 49 
ft.6 in. and the boiler-room, which is 38 ft. x31 ft. The 
second main building is used for a car shop and measures 
95 ft. x 300 ft. There are also several smaller buildings, 
one 95 ft. x 150 ft. being the paint shop, and one 30 ft. x 
60 ft. 10 in. the oil-house,while the offices and storerooms 
eccupy a building 50 ft. wide by 96 ft. 10in. long. There 
is also aroundhouse, built around a 70-ft. turntable, 
which contains 20 stalls, but by completing the circle it 
can be enlarged 35 stalls. Near the roundhouse are the 
cinder pits and the coal wharf. é 

All the shop buildings are well lighted by large win- 
dowsand skylightsand are equipped throughout for using 
c mpressed air. The greater part of the tools were bought 
new from the Niles Tool Works when the shops were 
built. The engine-room contains, in addition to a Ham- 
ilton-Corliss engine, an Ingersoll-Sergeant air com- 
pressor and a dynamo, the dynamo furnishing current 
for lighting the shops and operating the flue tumbler 
and transfer table, which are provided with electric 
motors. 

The transfer table is built up of 14-in. steel I-beams, 
and ina small house mounted on the table are two 
G. E. 800 street car motors and acontroller. The motors 
are connected through clutches to a shaft which drives 
the table by asystem of gears. The voltage used is 200 
volts. Running from the transfer table are 10 tracks to 
the car shop, eight pit tracks to the machine shop, one 
track to the drop pit and two tracks to the boiler shop, 
in addition to two tracks connecting the table and 
yard. 

The shops are provided with a separate water-works, 
and there is also a connection with the city mains, 
so that the city water supply is available in case of fire. 

Particular attention is given at these shops to the 
economical handling of new and scrap material, and the 
storeroom and scrap bins are conveniently placed with 
reference to the loading and unloading tracks. In the 
storersom everything is carefully arranged and strict 
account is kept of all material received and shipped. One 
of the things which impresses a visitor is the neat ap- 
pearance and eleanliness of the shops and grounds 
which follows directly from paying close attention to 
the disposition of supplies and scrap. 

The engravings show some locomotive details used by 
this road which differ from general practice. 

Fig. 1 shows the safety attachment as applied to loco- 
motive driving spring hangers. This consists of a cast 
steel hook which is joined to the hanger below the spring 
by a pin connection and overhangs the end of the spring. 
The hook is provide to hold the spring in place should 
the hanger break, which often occrrs at the point where 
the hanger passes through the spring. 

Fig. 2 is the eccentric strap and blade designed to pro- 
vide a connection between these parts that would not 
wok loose. The piece A is welded to the blade, and 
comes against a shoulder cast on the strap. The blade 
is fitted in the recess in the eccentric strap and is held 
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Fig. 2.—Eccentric Strap and Blade—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 


cording to a carefully prepared’plan, the appearance of 
the buildings, which are of red brick with stone trim- 
mings, and the arrangement, is better than is usual iu 
railroad shops. 

There are two main buildings, one either side of a 
70-ft. transfer table. The first of these contains the ma- 
chine shop, 210 ft. long, and the boiler shop, 90 
ft. long, the building being 95 ft. wide. The 
blacksmith shop, occupies an extension adjoining the 
boiler shop, which is 96 ft. x 100 ft. In a similar exten- 


by the bolts BB; slots are formed in the blade through 
which these bolts pass and which permit of an adjust- 
ment of the blade, while the stud boltsCC are depended 
upon to complete the connection, and to transmit the 
stresses from the eccentric strap to the eccentric rod. It 
will also be noted that provision is made for using two 
oil cups on each eccentric. This method of joining the 
eccentric straps and blade has given very satisfactory re- 


sults in service. 
Fig. 3 shows the standard eccentric, which avoids us- 
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ing eccentric bolts and nuts to hold the two halves to- 
gether, and the new method of fastening has been found 
to prevent the eccentric from working loose on the axle. 
The prejections AA on the lower half are fitted to the 
corresponding recesses in the upper half of the eccen- 
tric, and the two eye studs BB are screwed into the 
lower half. The flat portions of the studs enter slots 
cored in the upper half of the eccentric, and when these 
are in place the two halves are clamped together, and the 
holes CC are drilled and reamed to take a turned steel 
pin, which pin is secured by a cotter at its end. For 
holding the eccentric on the shaft to prevent turning, 
there are used, in addition to the key, three set screws! 
one of which is placed di- 


there is something over 100 miles of single track treated 
on the West Jersey. The Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore is building a sprinkling car in preparation for 
extended use, and beginnings have been made in the use 
of oil by the Philadelphia Division and Middle Division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; also by the Amboy Divi- 
sion of the same company. 

On the West Jersey & Seashore three months expo- 
sure of track treated once shows a penetration in gravel 
ballast of 3 to 4in., being greatest where the gravel has 
least clay or leam in its composition. Walking on this 
ballast colors the sole of the shoe with oil; the ballast 
itself is not picked up on the shoe, but is pressed into the 











rectly above the key while 
the remaining two engage 
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the shaft. Brass plugs 
DDD prevent the set screws 
from working loose. 

Fig. 4 is a section ofa 
new locomotive valve as 
applied to engines having 
the steim ports and valve 
seat arranged in the 
ordinary manner; namely, 
a steam port to _ the 
cylinder on either side 
of the exhaust port. As 
the new valve has double 

















exhaust ports it is necessary 

in the application of the ——t 
valve to old engines to use a 3 A 
false valve seat, A, which . 4 
makes necessary the 2-in. fil- = 


ling piece B under the steam 
chest and the additional 
steam joint at C. When us- 
ing the valve with new cylin- 
ders the ports can be cored 
in the casting and the false 
valve seat will not be re- 
quired. It will be seen that 
the portion of the valve controlling the steam admission 
is of the Allen type, but the new feature has only to 
do with the control of the exhaust. . 

The valve is shown in the middle position and suppos- 
ing it to be moved to the right, the steam in the cylinder 
is allowed to expand into the exhaust cavity of the valve 
and in the common type of locomotive valve it would 
at this point be free to escape. With the new valve, 
however, the double exhaust ports are not uncovered 
until the valve has moved 44 in. from the central posi- 
tion, at which time twice the usual port opening is un- 
covered, which results, it is claimed, in 40 per cent. 
greater expansion of the steam in the cylinder due to 
delaying the point of exbaust opening and a freer ex 
haust is provided on account of the double ports when 
exhaust finally takes place. 

These valves have been in use on the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville on a 10-wheel freight engine since 
October, 1895, and since that time they have been applied 
to three consolidation locomotives. All of these engines 
have cylinders 20 in. x 24in., and have shown an im- 
proved performance with the new valves. The special 
devices illustrated by Figs. 1 to 4 inclusive were de- 
signed by Mr. H. Watkey, Master Mechanic of the La 
Fayette shops. 








Oil-Coated Ballast as a Preventive of Dust. 

The West Jersey & Seashore Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system has inaugurated a new 
method of treating the surface of its roadbed, the ob- 
ject being to prevent dust. The invention, which is 
patented by the Assistant Engineer of the company, 
Mr. James H. Nichol, consists of the application of a 
heavy oil of low cost, the product of petroleum dis- 
tillation. This oil being applied to the surface of the 
track and roadbed, including the sides of slopes in cuts, 
fastens the loose particles of the surface together, and 
prevents them being lifted. 

The principal reason for the discarding of gravel bal- 
last on many railroads has beer the discomfort to pas- 
sengers arising from dust. Stone ballast, when first 
applied, and after being washed by rains, is clean and 
free fron dust until it becomes filled with material, 
largely cinders, and in this condition it requires to be 
forked out and cleaned at large expense; the tamping 
of the tie results in the stone being crushed; and 
if of a limestone character a condition resembling a 
cement trough is formed under each cross-tie, which 
catches and retains rain water, causing the tieto decay. 
Cinder ballast after being newly applied requires 
several rainstorms to wash it free from dust, and then it 
is reasonably clean until the work of surfacing of track 
or renewing the cross-ties stirs up the cinder from 
below the surface and exposes a new layer of dnst. 
After a few years’ use cinder becomes pulverized by 
repeated tampings and is then a more objectionable 
dust than from gravel, being dark in color. Experience 
shows that the oil produces equally good results with 
inder as with gravel or sand. 

The method inaugurated by the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad has several features of importance, viz., 
the reduction of wear on machinery, because of the ab- 
sence of dust, fewer hot boxes, the preservation of cross- 
ties themselves—being covered with oil, rain water is 
prevented from penetrating the ties, and in a measure 
from penetrating below the surface of ballast. The use 
of oil was commenced in April last; at the present time 
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Fig. 3 — Locomotive Eccentric—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 


ballast beneath, a slight impression being made by the 
foot. When trains pass at speed no dust whatever is 
lifted; the track is absolutely dustless. The oil has pene 
tiated the cross ties from 4 to ¥ in., according to the 
closeness of the grain of the wood; all of the ties are of oak 

At a number of places track surfacing has been done 
after the application of the oil without creating dust, 
there having been a sufficient amount of ballast im- 
pregnated to prevent dust; this summer’s experience 
has demonstrated that one application will last at least 
one season and indefinitely thereafter, or until ballast is 
broken up by renewals of crossties; it is confidently ex- 
pected that two or not more than three applications 
will suffice for years, the ballast will be impregnated 
to and below the bottom of the cross-ties and removals 
of the latter will not cause dust to be turned up 

Theoil used is non-combustible and has but little odor, 
not of an offensive kind when first applied; on exposure 
for a few days the odor is lost. The oil in the ballast is 
long-lived; it does not saponify, and in three months 
gives no evidence of emulsifying. 

For distributing the oil an ordinary flat car is fitted 
with one fixed pipe extending the length of the cross- 
ties and two swing pipes—one on each side—which when 
extended will reach two or more feet up thesides of 
slopes in cuts. Each pipe is controlled by a gate valve 
worked by a lever; a supply pipe extends the length of 
the car and a rubber hose connects with the 4 in. outlet 
in the ordinary tank car. A locomotive moves both 
cars and furnishes steam or compressed air to aid in 
ejecting the oil when thickened by cold weather. The 
flat car has box for tools, extra parts, etc , and is partly 


Further particulars can be obtained from the patentee 
at Camden, N. J. 





Suburban Competition. 


BY CHARLES J. BATES, M. AM. SOC.C. Ee 

Mr. Westinghouse says (according to the Railroad 
Gazette) that a central station, with its necessary connec 
tions, for 1,200 H.P., will cost eight times as much asa 
locomotive of the same power, and he is no doubt right ; 
but let us see what application this statement has to 
suburban service. We will say that such an engine can 
handle 40 cars in one train: but in suburban travel we 
shall be obliged to use our 40 cars in trains of probably 
four cars each, requiring 10 locomotives. The electric 
method of application enables us to use the full 1 200 
H.P. of our station, divided among the trains, and while 
the locomotives do not exert their full power, 10 engines 
at $9,000 will cost a quarter more than, instead of only a 
fraction as much as, the central station. Now, of course 
norailroad man is going to use 1,200 H.P. locomotives for 
four-car trains, but 10 engines, of such size as will meet 
the usual requirements, will cost a large part of the 
cost of a central station, and the expense of engine 
crews, repairs, additional fuel burned, ete., will be 
greatly in excess of the interest on the additional cost 
of the central station. 

The fuel question is a very difficult one. The practi- 
cal impossibility of determining, with any exactness, 
just what duty a locomotive is performing during a 
definite and considerable length of time, as compared to 
a stationary engine, whose action is comparatively uni- 
form, makes it almost hopeless to ascertain the relative 
fuel economy of the two methods, without long experi- 
ence. Tohaul aton of freight by canal is no doubt 
cheaper than by railroad, but the facilities of the rail- 
roads are not to be abandoned for the apparent economy 
ofthe canal. We have a few tests of locomotives deter 
mining the consumption per indicated horse power ; bu 
these have been made under special conditions. The 
consumption and waste of fuel is great when starting 
and during acceleration, and the horse-power and con- 
sumption vary greatly with the speed. No intelligently 
made effort to compare fuel consumption of locomo- 
tives and central stations, has been made public. 

Mr. Barnes said truly that “no railroad company 
should undertake the substitution of electric motor 
for steam locomotives without the most searching in 
quiry.”’ Will the system under consideration meet al 
the various exigencies of railroad o;.cration? We may 
say there are three main points to be cons.uered: First, 
the bandling of trains under different conditions, shif 
ing about the yard and other cases innumerable of 
which the general superintendent is most competent to 
judge; second, are the mechanical details of the system 
so designed as to do their work in the best way? ques 
tions of which the mechanical superintendent is th 
best judge; third, are the circuits so perfected as to 
insure freedom from leakage, certainty of contact, etc. 
points that, among those in the company’s service, th 
superintendent of telegraphs is most competent to in 
vestigate, though on account of the relatively limited 
character of his duties, it might be better to employ an 
experienced electric engineer. But do not assume that 
because electric traction is under consideration, that an 
electric engineer or company manufacturing electric 
apparatus is the best judge of what will best meet all 
the needs of a trunk line or its suburban demands 
Colcnel Hain complained that, with one exception, all 
the electric men who had shown him their systems had 
worked out their details industriously, but had alto- 
gether failed to consider operating conditions, without 
which there was no use of their coming to him. 

The writer is at a loss to understand why the question 
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Fig. 4.—New Locomotive Valve—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 


covered with an awning to protect the men. The sprink- 
ling pipes are slitted for the oil to escape. The sprink- 
ling car is, furnished with shields which cover and pro- 
tect the rails from any oil which might drop or be 
splashed onto them. One end of the supply pipe on the 
sprinking car is fitted with connection for three or more 
lengths of hose, each terminating in a valve and 
spreader, for use by hand in covering the sides of slopes 
in cuts. The equipment of a flat car costs about $200. 
The quantity of oil used is 2,000 gals. per mile; ordi- 
nary commercial tank cars holding 6,000 gals. each are 
distributed at sidings about three miles apart and are 
picked up as needed, the empty car being left. The 
speed of the train at work is about four miles an hour. 


of leakage is made light of. Is it because of the in- 
competence of the engineers to appreciate the serious- 
ness of the question, or are the manufacturers of the 
apparatus, aware of the imperfections of their systems, 
anxious to distract attention from a weakness they are 
unable to rectify? Not that the defect cannot be cor- 
rected, but that men competent to solve the difficulty 
are not in the service of the builders of the systems laid 
down and own patents that conflict with the commercial 
interests of the manufacturers. Colonel Heft, in the 
Street Railway Journal, speaks of leakage as too small 
to be considered. I have heard from an inspector of one 
of the most extensive trolley lines in the country, that 
leakage has reached 75 per cent. and completely blocked 
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the line. If that is a possibility under any conditions, 
what must its continued action be under conditions not 
ordinarily observable? Leakages from trolley lines or 
third rails are incurable. The Railroad Gazette has 
specified the fatal objections to such systems where 
yards are concerned. Our knowledge of friction shows 
that no continued high speed is possible with a third 
rail and sliding contact shoe, for such a shoe must in- 
evitably heat, thus destroying its conducting power if 
nothing worse occurs. 

A system with separated contact points, always dead 
except under the cars, and a properly insu‘ated under- 
ground conductor, is free from the objections, for it can 
be applied with ease and safety in any yard, however 
complicated the tracks may be ;: there is no difficulty at 
crossings either of highways or other railroads ; no risk 
of short circuiting by anything, either human or me- 
tallic, falling on the track. With asystem of this kind 
the contact points may, any one of them, be “ cut out’ 
for examination or repairs, without interfering with 
the working of the system; the insulation may be 
thorough, leaving no live surfaces to cause leakage or 
short circuit. 

Most of the magnetic systems offered possess the de- 
sired qualities, but their complicated mechanism and 
the unreliability of action inherent in all magnets, and 
the necessity of constant adjustment, must prove seri- 
ous drawbacks to them. In all machinery a simple di- 
rect mechanical movement is the only really practical 
way of satisfactorily accomplishing the desired result; 
and there should be no difficulty in devising a simple 
movement for closing and reopening the circuit as the 
car passes. In fact there seems little reason to doubt 
that proper enquiry would bring such a system to light. 








Counterbalance Tests of the Strong Engine at Purdue 
University. 


The Balanced Locomotive & Engineering Co., New 
York, has recently had a series of tests made on its en- 
gine No. 1 at the!Purdue University testing plant, La 
Fayette,-Ind., with special reference to the effect of the 
drivers on the track. The manner of mounting the en- 
give and conducting the tests was the same as used by 
Prof. W, F. M. Goss in making former tests of Schenec- 
tady No. 1 tu determine the effect of the counterbalance. 
This method involves introducing small copper wires 
between the driving and supporting wheels upon which 
the variations in pressure are recorded while the engine 
is running at different speeds. ; 

The earlier tests made at the Purdue testing plant 
were described by Professor Goss in a paper before the 
American Society of Mechanica] Engineers, December 
1894, entitled *‘An Experimental Study of the Effect of 
the Counterbalance in Locomotive Driving Wheels 
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which showed that the total variation in the thickness 
of the soft copper wires did not exceed .006 in., and in 
the‘accompanying diagram’a comparison is‘made graphi- 
cally of wires taken from the balanced locomotive and 
from Schenectady No. 1 in a similar manner. The 
thickness of the wireis represented in each case by the 
distance from the base line to the curve. The impor- 
tant difference in conditionis to be found in the fact 
that the wheel of Schenectady No. 1 carried 400 lbs. ex- 
cess balance, while that of the balanced engine bad no 
excess balance. The diagram shows that while the wire 
from the balanced engine is neariy of the same thick- 
ness throughout, that from Schenectady No. 1 in- 
creases in thickness as the counterweight in the wheel 
approaches the upper quarter until its full diameter is 
reached, showing that the wheel must have risen clear 
of its support during a portion cf its revolution. The 
slight variations in thickness of the wires from the bal- 
anced locomcetive are accounted for. by changes in the 
position of the engine on the supporting wheels and 
other accidental causes which would result in slight 
differences of pressure. These variations do not seri- 
ously affect the results and cannot be attributed to the 
balance. It was also observed that while the balanced 
engine was running there was very little jerk on for- 
ward and backward motion, and also so little nosing 
action that the side swing of the first bolster was not 
over 4 in. under any speed at which the tests were run, 
which ranged between 30 and 60 miles an hour. 

We quote the following conclusion from Professor Goss’ 
report: ‘‘ Whatever the speed, the wheel pressure of the 
balanced locomotive will not vary except as the wheels 
may be acted upon by accidental forces, as, for example, 
impact due to inequalities in the track or changes in the 
position of the center of gravity of the heavier portions of 
the machine relative to wheels, through the engine rock- 
ing or tipping on its springs. The wheels at all speeds 
turn smoothly, while the machine as a whole remains al- 
most motionless. Oscillations of every sort which appear 
in the balanced locomotive are of less than one-half the 
amplitude of those which attend the action of a locomo- 
tive of the ordinary type. It is evident, therefore, that 
the means adopted to secure perfectly balanced wheels 
have also served to greatly increase the steadiness of the 
locomotive as a whole.” 








Electricity as a Motive Power on Elevated Railroads. 





BY S. H. SHORT. 

The elevated railroads of New York, Brooklyn and 
Chicago were built to satisfy a crying demand for rapid 
transit from the business centers to the suburban dis 
tricts of these great cities. So long as they had for their 
only competitor the slow-moving horse car they were 
considered a great couvenience, notwithstanding that 





Locomotive Schenectady, Diameter of Driver 62.5in., Revolutions per min, 337, Excess Balance 400 Ibs.. Curve C D E. 
Balanced Compound Locomotive, Diameter of Driver, 67.4 in., Revolutions per min. 323, Excess Balance None, Curve F' G F. 


Comparison of Wires taken from Lacomotives Schenectady No. 1 and Balanced Compound No. 1. 


Dotted 


Line Shows the Original Diameter of Wires. 


upon the Pressure Between the Wheel and Rail,” and 
also in the Railroad Gazette, December 21, of the same 
year. It is, therefore, unnecessary now to repeat what 
was given in that paper, although the report by Profes- 


sor Goss, covering the tests of the balanced engine, 
contains a complete description of the apparatus used, 


the manner of conducting the tests and a discussion of 
of the common practice in balancing locomotive driving 
wheels. 

r The balanced engine tested was built several years ago 
for the Strong Locomotive Co. and changed in 1895 to 
conform to the designs of Mr. Geo. 8S. Strong for a per- 
fectly balanced locomotive. The changes were princi- 
pally in the axles, valve gear and cylinders and were de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette, Feb. 22 and June 14, 
1895. 

There are two low-pressure cylinders outside and two 
high-pressure cylinders inside the frame. The low- 
pressure pistons are connected to the drivers through 
piston rods, crossbeads, connecting rods and crank pins 
in the usual manner, while the high-pressure connect- 
ing rods work on cranks formed in the axle. The inside 
crank is diametrically opposite the outside crank on the 
same side, while the cranks of the engine on one side 
are at right angles with the corresponding cranks on 
the other side. All the revolving parts are balanced by 
revolving weights and all reciprocating parts by recip- 
rocating weights. In each of the rear drivers the coun- 
ter weight is sufficient only for the revolving parts con- 
nected to the crank pin, while in each of the main 
drivers the counter weight balances only the revolving 
weights attached to the outside crank pins. The revolv- 
ing parts attached to the inside cranks are balanced by 
revolving weights formed by a backward extension of 
the cranks. The reciprocating weights acting on the 
vorious cranks are equal, and, therefore, as the cranks 

nthe same side of the engine are set at 180 deg., the 
high-pressure reciprocating weights balance the low- 
pressure reciprocating weights cn the same side. 

» A large number, of tests were made with this engine 


one was obliged to wslk from one to three blocks and 
climb a difficult flight of stairs to reach these rapidly 
moving trains. 

Since the ‘‘trolley car’? has come into general use, 
people have been educated to astill more rapid rate 
of travel, and where the trolley car parallels the elevated 
railroad, as in Brooklyn and Chicago, the frequent, 
speedy and accessible surface car is by far the more 
popular. In New York, however, the elevated railroads 
still enjoy a very large traffic, because the electric cars 
do not parallel their lines, nor are the facilities for trans- 
portation yet sufficient for the enormous masses to be 
moved back and forth in that city. However, the sur- 
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Fig 2.—Present Manhattan Elevated Train—Ninth Avenue, 
Twenty-third to Fourteenth Street—2,320 ft. 


face lines are soon to be equipped electrically and their 
carrying capacity thereby enormously increased to the 
detriment of the elevated railroad travel. In order to 
retain their traffic, it will be necessary for the elevated 
railroads to move their trains more frequently and at a 
much greater rate of speed to compensate the traveling 
public for being obliged to walk some distance and 


Horse-power develqaped. 


climb those disagreeable stairs. It would add greatly 
to the travel on these roads were some plan devised for 
mechanically lifting passengers to the elevated stations. 

The elevated roads are all built on the same general 
plan, the structure being provided with double track 
throughout the entire length, with stations about }¢ 
mile apart. The grades are slight and the curves of not 
less than 90 ft. radius, The structure is made to safely 
carry the standard elevated train, 7. ¢., five passenger 
coaches, each 46 ft. in length, weighing, when loaded 
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Fig. 1.—Present Manhattan Elevated Train—Ninth Avenue, 
Sixty-sixth to Fifty-ninth street—1,800 ft. 


with 75 passengers, 20 tons, drawn by a locom)Dtive 
weighing 2314 tons, making a total of 123!4 tons for the 
complete train. 

The locomotives are constructed so that 65 per cent. of 
their weight, or 1514 tons, are upon tkeir drivers, giving 
an adhesion and, therefore, a maximum horizontal ef- 
fort for accelerating the train of 7,650 lbs. This effort 
is used for accelerating the train for 50 or 60 seconds anda 
speed of 20 to 25 miles per hour is attained while a max- 
imum of 300 H. P. is developed by the locomotive. The 
brakes are then applied with a negative acceleration 
and the train is brought to a standstill at the next sta- 
tion where it remains on an average of 13 seconds. 

In the accompanying diagrams (Figs. 1 and 2) I have 
illustrated graphically the performance of one of these 
trains, between stations, also the consumption of power 
as calculated from the weight and speed of the train. 
It will be seen therefrom that it is not possible with 
steam to make a better schedule time than is at present 
in force, z. e , 13!4 miles perhour, unless the weight of the 
locomotive be increased or the trains be lightened. The 
heavier locomotives would endanger the safety of the 
entire structure. The lighter loads would necessitate 
more frequent trains, consequently a much Jarger force 
of skilled employees to run the extra locomotives. 





Fig. 4—74-Ton Train—2, No 25, L, 200 H. P. Motors 
—Schedule 164 Miles an Hour—1,800 ft. 
between Stations. 


The cost of fuel for operating a steam locomotive 
amounts to about 20 per cent. of the total operating ex- 
penses of these roads, the fuel consumption being about 
7 to 8 lbs. of coal per horse-power per hour. 

With good compound condensing engines driving 
electric generators at a station, the coal consumption is 
reduced to about one-third of that amount. 

Were steam locomotives discarded it would be possible 
to replace the high priced skilled labor necessary for 
their operation by ordinary trustworthy men who are 
not skilled mechanics: whose rate of wages is about 
one-half that of a locomotive engineer, and only one 
man would be necessary to operate the electrical propel- 
ling mechanism. We believe the repair account will be 
materially lessened both in the units of motive power 
and in the permanent way were the trains equipped 
with motors. The care of a steam locomotive is very 
onerous, the average run being only about one hundred 
miles, when it must be thoroughly overhauled and in- 
spected by skilled mechanics before being used again. 
Contrast with this the all-day service of must electric 
motors twoorthree hundred miles a day for days ang 
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weeks, without inspection, cleaning or care of any kind. 

The standard electrical equipment for an elevated 
train consists of the present elevated car, provided with 
two swiveled trucks of special construction arranged 
to receive electric motors of a type adapted especially 
for this service. The wheels of the trucks are 33 in. 
in diameter, and the wheel base does not exceed 6 ft. for 
the largest motors, and is reduced to 5 ft. 6in. where 
motors of the smaller size aie used. The weight of the 







































































Fig. 5.—Baldwin Truck No. 11—Two, No. 25, 
L, 200 H. P. Motors. 


motor car loaded to its full capacity with passengers is 
32 tons, including trucks, motors and the electrical 
equipment. 

In most cases it is advisable to use only two motors 
upon a motorcar, and both should be placed on one 
truck for convenience in repairing. There is, therefore, 
194g tons upon the drivers, or 61 per cent. of the total 
weight of the motor car, which corresponds favorably 
with the percentage of the tcsal weight of passenger lo- 
comotives upon their drivers. This gives an adhesion 
and, therefore, a maximum practical horizontal effort 
for the motor car of 9,750 lbs., or a total possible horse- 
power of 400 in accordance with standard motor rating. 

This pair of motors is, therefore, capable of accelerat- 
ing a train of three standard elevated cars at the rate of 
1,85 ft. per second, and of making a schedule of 16}¢ 
miles per hour including stops, as illustrated graphically 
by the accompanying diagram (Fig. 4). 

If the other truck of the motor car is also equipped 
with motors, a train of double that size will operate in 
exactly the same manner, and one more car may even be 
added, because the tractive effort required per ton de- 
creases materially, as the number of cars in the train in- 


Amperes, 


Miles per Hour. 
Fig. 6.—No, 25, L, 200 H. P, Motor—Curve of Speed with 


creases, there being but one motor car on the train. It 
is not advisable to use more than two motors, owing to 
the complications which arise in the controlling devices. 

The requirements of the service to be rendered on the 
different elevated railroads necessitates very careful 
consideration being given to the size of the motor to be 
used upon the different roads. There seems to be no 
question about the advisability of using as large a motor 
as possible upon a road like the Sixth avenue in New 
York, where the travel is constant throughout the day, 
and trains of from four to five cars can follow each 
other at shcrt intervals allday. But in Brooklyn and 
Chicago, wherethe traffic is heavy during short periods 
of time, and light during a larger part of the day, it 
seems desirable that trains of few cars, or even single 
motor cars, shall be run at frequent intervals without a 


printed time table, thereby practically securing a high 
speed street car service on the elevated structure. 

Another reason for frequent and light trains is that 
these roads have branches, which by this method would 
be served to better advantage. 

It is possible also that these single motor cars or short 
trains may be coupled ‘nto longer trainsduring the rush 
periods of the day and be operated from the front plat- 
form by one motorman, if a suitable controlling appa- 








ratus is provided, by means 
of which all ot the motors 
of the train can be simulta- 
neously controlled. 

A motor of much smaller 
size than would take up the 
full adhesive power of the 
truck could be used where 
this method of equipment is 
adopted. It, however, has 
the disadvantage of multi- 
plying the electrical appara- 
tus necessary to move the 
rolling stock of the road. It 
will also consume more pow- 
er per ton miles of train be- 
cause the tractive effort per 
ton of the trail cars is about 
half that required by the 
motor cars, the difference be- 
ing due to the friction, wind- 
age, etc., of the motor cars. 

The accompanying draw- 
ing (Fig. 5) illustrates the 
Baldwin standard elevated truck equipped with two 
standard 200-H. P. ‘‘L’’ motors which we have recently 
designed for this work. These will operate a standard 
elevated train of three cars, fully loaded, at a schedule 
speed of 1614 miles per hour. We also give train data 
sheet (Marked Train No. 1) for this equipment, and speed 
and horizontal effort curves (Figs. 6 and 7) for the 
motors, 

The next drawing (Fig. 8) is a standard Jackson & 
Sharp truck, equipped with two 125 H. P. ‘‘ L”’ motors, 
of the same design, capable of moving a standard ele- 
vated train of two cars, fully loaded, at a schedule speed 
of 16 miles per hour. Also a train data sheet (Train 
No. 2) and curves (Figs. 9, 10 and 11) for this equip- 
ment. 

The next drawing (Fig. 12) shows two 60-H. P. motors 
of the “L” type, mounted upon a standard McGuire 
truck, capable of operating a single standard elevated 
coach at a schedule speed of 151¢ miles per hour, with its 
corresponding train data sheet (Train No. 3) and curves 
(Figs. 13, 14 and 15). 


Amperes. 


Fig. 7.—No 











CURRENT CONSUMED BY TRAINS OF STANDARD ELEVATED 


CARS. 
Number Accelerating Full speed Average Average 
of cars. current. current. current. horsepower . 
1 20 90 180 121 
2 50 175 227 152 
3 780 190 348 231 


MOTOR BEST SUITED TO ELEVATED SERVICE, 


There being neither dust nor water to contend with, 
the motor can be left entirely open, for the free circu 
lation of air over the armature and field magnets, and 
not only thorough ventilation, but 20 per cent. more 
output can be obtained froma given machine in this 
way. Theopen motorcan be much more easily inspected 
and kept free from oil and grease. 

The accompanying drawing (Fig. 17) shows the form 
of motor which we have designed for elevated railroad 
service, 

This motor is intended to be taken apart by running 
the truck from under the car, and lifting the upper half 
of the magnetic ring by means of an overhead crane; 


a 


Horizontal Effart in Pounds, 
25, L, 200 H. P. Motor—Curve of Horizontal Effort with 
33-in. Wheels. 

this exposes the armature, left with its bearings in the 
motor frame, which is journaled to the car axle at one 
side and supported by the truck bolster at the other 
side. The motor frame has cast integral with it the 
lower half of the magnetic ring. Each half of the mag- 
netic ring has two pole pieces, wound with a few turns 
of heavy copper ribbon, so that the magpvetic system of 
the motor is symmetrical, and of very large sectional 
area, to provide tor the rapid acceleration control, which 
will be discussed later. 

The magnetic ring is large in diameter and the axle is 
made to pass inside the ring, between the magnet coils, 
so that the distance between the gear centers is short. 
This makes the gears small in diameter and givesa 
large clearance above the stringers inside the rails. 

The armature is especially large and heavy, provided 
with deep slots to secure the bar winding, which makes 
but one turn per commutator bar. By this means the 
self-induction of the armature windings is reduced toa 
minimum, and there isa very low voltage between the 
commutator bars, providing for perfectly sparkless com- 


k—- 33 











33-in. Wheels. 


(o) 


Fig 8—Jackson & Sharp Truck—Two, No. 20, L, 


125 H P. Motors. 


For the convenience of engineers making calculations 
for the required current in amperes at 500 volts pressure, 
which will be necessary to operate a yiven line of road 
with trains as specified above, we give a table showing 
the maximum current consumed by trains during ac- 
celeration; the current necessary to operate the trains at 
full speed and the average current and horse-power for 
the various trains. 








mutation. Bronze is used for both 
the armature and axle bearings, and 
the lubricant is oil instead of grease, 
The brasses are so arranged that the 
thrust caused by thegears brings the 
shafts against solid unbroken sur- 
faces. The oil is stored in cellars and 
is carried to the bearings by means of 
waste which wipes the entire length 
of the shaft within the brasses. Pro} 
vision is made at the ends of the bear- 
ings to collect all the oil which may 
escape and return it to the cellars to 
prevent;a drip on the structure and 
street beneath. The bearings ure 
made exceedingly long and the shafts 
are large in diameter, the pressure per 
square inch being reduced to the very 
low value of 37 lbs. The armature 
bearings are solid and are lifted out 
of the motor together with their oil 
cellars when the armature is removed 
by an overhead crane. 

The gear housing is made of heavy cast iron in halves, 
the lower half being permanently fastened to the motor 
frame, while the upper half may be lifted off independ- 
ently by the overhead crane. The housing is grease 
tight and the gears run in oil. The entire motor is cast 
from the best quality of steel. 

The Control. 
The motors are controlled by a series parallel con- 
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troller, which provides for keeping a constant current 
through each of the motors of such a quantity as will 
just avoid slipping the wheels during the time of acceler, 
ation. Wehave named thisthe ‘‘ maximum constant cur- 
rent acceleration controller.’’ In order to accomplish 
this kind of a control, the counter electro-motive force of 
the motors is prevented from rising until the train has- 
reached the maximum speed at which it is desired to op 
erate it. The counter e. m. f. is then instantly raised 
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Fig 13.--284-Ton Car—Two, No. 10,L,60 H P. 


to a point which reduces the current to a quantity which 
produces a horizontal effort sufficient to overcome the 
resistance of the train and maintain a constant speed. 
The accompanying diagram (Fig. 18) shows the ac- 
celeration curve of an ordinary series parallel controller 
and two series motors; also a curve of the constant cur- 
rent method of control, with two motors of the same 










Motors—Schedule 15 
Miles an Hour—1,800 ft between Stations 


bolster is attached an electric-motor air-compressor, as 
illustrated. The motor is arranged to automatically 
stop and start under the influence of the varying pres- 
sure in the main reservoir. The object of putting the 
air-compressing apparatus on the truck instead of on 


Amperes 


the car body is to avoid the disagreeable noise due to 
the operation of the pump and to facilitate repairs, as 
the truck with its entire air-compressing outfit is run 
out from under the car in the same manner as the mvtor 
track. 
Third Rail Feeder System. 
A third rail of varying section should be mounted 
































Fig, 12.—McGuire, Brooklyn Bridge Truck—Two No. 10, 
L, 66 H. P. Motors, 


size. The advantages of this latter method are 
apparent in the decrease of the schedule time 
and the decrease of power consumption. 
The Brakes. 
Westinghouse automatic air-brakes are used 
on all trains, with a brake applied to every 
wheel, enabling a train to be brought to a stop 





Amperes, 





Seconds, 


Fig. 18, 


witha negative acceleration of 3 ft. per second, which 
is not disagreeable to pasesngers. 

The train-pipe for this system of brakes is fed with air 
from a main reservoir attached to one side of the truck 
bolster of the idle truck of the motor ear, as illustrated 

the drawing (Fig. 19) On the other side of the truck 





tig, 17,—Walker Truck—No. 10, L, 60 H. P. Motor, 








throughout the entire length of the road on substantial 
insulators. Heavy rails should be laid near the station, 
and gradually taper off tothe ends of the road. For 
most ‘‘L”’ roads, it is not necessary to use auxiliary 
feeders of any kind, asthe entire power necessary to 
operate all trains can be carried by the third rail. This 
rail should be placed on one side of the track with its 
head some inches above the track rails, so that sliding 
shoes made of cast iron and attached to the trucks may 
slide freely along their upper surface (Drawing No. 20). 

The appended table Fig. 21. shows the amount of 
power which rails of different sections can carry, with 
a drop of 100 volts per mile, when allthe power is de- 
livered at theend of the mile. Of course the same 
amount of power can be distributed with the same drop 
over two miles of track. The table alsoshows the rela- 
tive cost of this method of distribution as compared 
with copper feeders. 

Bonding. 


All rails,as far as practicable, should be in 60-ft. 
lengths. The third rail, as well as the track rail, joints 
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should be bonded by a flexible copper 
bond, attached to the under side or 
the foot of the rail by means of a num- 


pene 


ber of rivets, and the area of contact i 


with the rail should be sufficient to 
provide that not more than 100 am- 
peres per square inch should be re- 
quired to pass through the joint be- 
tween the steel and copper. 

The sectional area of the bond must 
be one-sixth the sectional area of the 
rail itself. 

The track rails should be electri- 
cally connected frequently with the 
elevated structure. 

Care should be taken that all joints 





enced 


and no space be left to admit water or air to corrode the 
joints. 
TRAIN NO 1,—El.EVATED RAILROAD SERVICE. 


Number of cars in train..... aii ainiersiepeesla ekcisD weweusine > eiuiveas ‘ 
Full speed of train on level track (miles per hour)........... 3L 


*unoy wad sayy 


Seconds. 


Fig. 11 —Two-Car Train—Two No. 15, L,125 H P. Motors—Schedule 15.8 
Miles an Hour—1 800 ft. between Stations. 


Average speed, stop3 one-third mile apart (miles per hour).16.5 


Vator Car. 


Weight of motor car DOdS.........eseeeseeeeeees eases 10 tons 
ORCI EU OL DOVE LEMOS <.. casicccanasies weeteisbee cvs 10 tons 
WHE DU GE UG GUDED, 5 v:5:0:9°. 6isjo:8.0. soe siaicin's- ae anjoainteaitelneie sxe 7 tons 
NVCIRNUOl 1a RURENGOLS 6560 scens §— — Saieieidisniee Fes onsie:s 5 tons 
Total weight of loaded motor Car..............-eeeeees 32 tons 





| On ae 
Fig. 19,—Baldwin Truck, with Air Compressor and 
Reservoir, 
Number cf motors ON T OLOL CAL ...... eens cece cece ee eeeerecs ‘boas 
*Commercial rated power of each................eeeee 200 H. P. 
Safe Constant 108d [Or CRED. «<<. hc cscccece sso viscscessccse 100 H. P. 





*This motor will deliver the coo.mercial rated output for 
one hour without heating more thon 75 deg. C. above the sur- 
rounding air. 
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CENTER LINE On TRUCK 
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between copper and steel should be 
made with clear, bright surfaces, 
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Safe temporary tractive effort of equipment.. «++ eeee10,000 Ibs. 
Safe constant ccccecce ss 05,000 IDS. 
Weight op rivers,.........ccesccccsececeecs atuuae .19.5 tons 


Ratio of weight on drivers to total weight. wae cease per cent. 

Adhesive power..........-.. 9,750 Ibs, 

Ratio safe temporary tractive effort to adhesion. "100 per cent, 
constant ..36 per cent. 









Camolete Train. 

Total weight of loaded motor car.. .32 tons 
Weight of two coaches .......... ...32 tons 
Weight of 150 passengers ‘in ‘coaches...... Ciewnsacaaces ..10 tons 

Total weight of loaded train..... eee |, Wena Wieceas 4 tons 
Maximum borizontal effort’in accelerating train...... 9,750 Ibs. 
Horizonal effort per ton during acceleration.............132 lbs. 
Maximum power in accelerating uniformly to ie H.P. 


SUN cic ccc acecavessinnes ae cteegneccnede 
Maximum current ‘at 500 v. accelerating uniformly 

WO TEET ONG ios 0 5 < kccuscocuvacipuscactha-sactser: ateueeee 80 amp. 
Time required in accelerating uniformly to full speed. 34 a 
Distance in which train will acquire fullspeed........ 
Horizontal effort, train running uniform speed eveesiee 1, ‘300 i 
Power consumed 106 H. P. 
Tractive effort per ton . 1844 Ibs. 
Maximum practical negative horizontal effort int brak- 


“ “ “ 








Gn | Voc sociandewakegecstscdswoncdndteddacceesades . -13,800 Ibs. 
Time required to bring train to full stop........ aeewniedans 16 sec. 
Distance traversed by train during aia wieeegine sine sels 370 ft. 

Train Performance. 
eee > haneiad 7 PVE ter 2 Ore 
| | Speed in | 
‘Current at. : Horizontal 
Track, | H. P. | | 500 volts. “| effort. 
Cc tucancsistes 708 | 190 amp. 32 | 1,300 Ibs 
1 per cent. grade....| 170 | 200 =“ 22 | 2,780 ‘* 
ge nee ae = 20 8 | 4,260 ** 
Be «© «6 JT} 995 | 505 19 | “ 
| I 





TRAIN No. 2.—ELEVATED RAILROAD SERVICE. 
Number Of cars in train......ccccescececceseeeeceeees eden lanceee 2 





Amperes, 





Speed in Miles per Hour. 
Fig 15.—No. 10, L, 60 H. P. Motor—Curve of Speed 
with 33-in. Wheels, 


Full speed of train on level track {miles per hour)............31 
Average speed, stops one-third mile apart (m. p. h.)....... 15 8 
Motor Car. 


Weight of motor car body.... ...... accdeeaccacseedauee 10 tons 
Weight of both trucks........... seccreressescccccsccess 10 tons 
Weight of two motors.............. Guewaeeecadaces eooee 5.5 tODS 
Weight of 75 passengers............ Wiwhadedsdeadeeus won & tore 
Total weight of loaded motor car.................005 30.5 tons 
Number of motors On motor Car......... ce cece cece eee ee cece ed 
*Commercial rated power of each........ eaaddacadeaaels 325 H. P. 
Safe constant load for each...........cececeee cece eee ...60 H. P. 
Safe temporary tractive effort of equipment.. eegacee 5,600 Ibs, 
Same Gemarame 8 i paaaesinace 1,600 lbs, 
WHGIIND Gly CLG OPR ac occ cacsinvaccccccesedsdécees «tecsuve -18 tons 
Ratio of weight on drivers to total weight. seoceessed0 Per Cent. 
PIONEERING ooo once checscececdeecueautcawacseucuen 9,000 Ibs. 
Ratio safe temporary tractive effort io ‘adhesion. .62 per cent, 
“* constant ..18 per cent. 
Complete Train. 
Total weight of loaded motor car......... eateadas earuee 30.5 tons 
Weight of one coach.... .. .......... eaeensdseuse ....16 tons 
Weight of 75 passengers in CoacCh.......... 00 seeeeeee a tons 
Total weight of loaded train................ ceueie pe 7 5 tons 
Maximum horizontal effort in accelerating train......5, 640 Ibs. 
Horizontal effort per ton during acceleration ....... ...1091bs. 
Maximum power in accelerating uniformly to full 
SOE vecccc neces satietascdedenccsusdeteuecs seevenesccants 280 H. P, 
Max. current ‘at 500° v. accelerating” ‘uniformly to full 
BAO oy 5 cds cawkie Ou scaarae tr alddcsler ees nacentteanarease> 500 amp. 
Time required in accelerating uniformly to full speed 37.5 sec, 
Distance in which train will acquire full speed...... 000202930 Ib. 
Horizontal effort, train running uniform —- .-. 1,000 los. 
Power consumed, Pree is Ay 
Tractive effort perton, ‘“ . oe uuchacena 19.7 iba, 


Maximum practical negative horizontal effort in 


TRAIN NO. 3.—ELEVATED RAILROAD SERVICE. 
Number of cars in train......... 





Full speed of train on Ie vel track (miles POP HOU)... cecccccces 26 
Average speed, stops one-third mile apart................ -- 15 
Motor Car. 

Weight of motor car body..........--+++ see. gegucddante 10 tons 
Weight of boch trucks......... DUgas dee TAeuksdsdau na sete 10 tons 
Weivht of two motors.............. cess 7¢ RE errr 3.5 tons 
WIG OF 75 DROOOMEOEG 5 5655 ccccicccescesdavdcces ee a 

Total weight of loaded motor car....... reper errr errr 28.5 tons 
Number of motors on motor Car ......... -ee eee cece eee -.2 
*Commercial rated power of each.. 

Safe constant load foreach ... f 
Safe temporary tractive effort of equipment Na vaeacaecd 3,300 Ibs, 
CCU ee ee ee vasecarenes 700 Ibs 
WORE OM GE GOES oa.o oc cicice cece ctesseccce eves seeac aie endo 16 tons 
Ratio of weight on drivers ‘to total weight.... .....46 per cent. 
MIRRUON WENO od sinc crccda= 40 ccd scdadeucaaateeascse. <3 8,000 Ibs. 
Ratio safe tempor ary tractive effort to adhesion. .4l per cent. 
constant . 8 per cent, 
Maximum borizontal effort in accelerating train... 2 600 Ibs, 
Horizontal effort per ton during acceleration........... 91 5 Ibs. 
Maximum power in veennnieanens uniformly to _ 

SUN a csc cianivuaecsusdasnddde so acaasudden cisco. 128. P. 
Maximum current at 500 v. accelerating ‘Uniformly 

COP NUU SOIR Bicccaccccn acduoucnadandiddacenedacucdscc 220 amp. 
Time required in accelerating uniformly to full speed .36.5 sec. 
Distance in which car will acquire full speed...... ..... 810 ft. 
Horizontal effort, train running uniform speed Ri sandsoas 712 Ibs, 
Raweremeamegs ("hae aaa 5 ry 
Tractive effort per ton, train running uniform speed... .25 ibs. 


Maximum practical negative horizontal effort in 











TRMMMNGE. cdc odccuanceccdenedeadscdaceeceaietacaucddcada 5,300 Ibs. 
Time peauived to ‘bring train fo fuil stop Peaecdaduace cade 14.5 sec. 
instances traversed alleadee train einatitied ahenatie ak nekea acccoate ibe 

Train Putemunei. 
Current | Speed in P 
Track. | H. P. | at miles or oy 
| 500 volts. | per hour. | 
7 GS-9 | | 4 
Dn EEE OULU CE CELE 51 | 90amp | 26. | 712 Ibs. 
1 per cent. grade.. ~ 68 | 124 “| 19.9 | 1,282 
as es ae 1s “| 17.2 | 1,832 
3 “ S scevep TG | ee | 15.5 | 97492“ 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF STEEL AND COPPER FEEDERS. 
. Equivalent | 
Stel rails, Coppercable. | Current 
|transmitted Horse- 
= > as Pa oe mile. Power 


100 volts (transmitted, 


>, } 
Pounds Cost o.M. ‘Cost per drop. 





| 
aa 
yard, mile, "S| 
| 0 





PSE Lats | mile, 

| | 

| 
50 $774 910,900 | $2,090 1,640 1,190 
55 85L | 1,000,060 | 2,300 1, 1,210 
60 928 | 12091,000 | 2.510 1,970 1,320 
65 1,005 | 1,182,000 | 2.720 2,130 1.439 
70 1,110 | 1,273,000 | 2, 2,300 1,510 
75 15188 | 17364,000 | 3.140 2,460 1,650 
80 1,268 1,455,000 | 3,350 2,620 1,760 
85 1,450 | 1,546,000 | 3,560 2,790 1,870 
90 1.535 | 1,637,000 | 3,770 2,950 1,980 
100 1,705 |‘1,819, 000 | 4,190 | 3,280 2,200 





Test of New Niagara Bridge. 


On Thursday of last week the official test of the new 
steel arch over the Niagara gorge took place. The lower 
deck (highway and trolley deck) was not loaded, it being 
hardly practicable to put on load enough to make any 
difference in the deflection. Trains were run over the 
two railroad tracks on the upper deck, starting at the 
Canadian side and running across to the American side, 
stopping to permit levels to be taken at seven different 
points. These trains consisted of heavy engines, consoli- 
dation and 10-wheelers, with coal cars loaded to 60,000 
lbs., and rails added to bring their total weight up to 
3,000 per lineal foot. The bridge is designed for a total 
moving load of 10,000 lbs. per lineal foot, but the load at 
the test probably was not more than 7,000 lbs. The 
maximum deflection observed was % of an inch on 
one side and 1 in. on the other. The calculated deflec- 
tion for the load of 10,000 lbs. per lineal foot, was 414 in. 
It was to have been expected that the bridge would be 
very stiff under the test, not only because of its massive 
and rigid construction, but because it had been used 
under traffic for a number of weeks and the joints had 
pretty well settled to their bearings. Several days of 
rain before the day of the test and an extremely stormy 
morning undoubtedly prevented a number of people 
































Amoperes, 


Amperes. 


Amperes. 


Webb’s Four-Cylinder Simple Engine. 


Mr. F. W. Webb has just finished a new express en- 
gine for the London & Northwestern which presents 
some novel features. 
diameter and four leading wheels 3 ft. 6 in. diameter. 


It has four driving wheels 7 ft in 


Horizontal Effort in Pounds, 


Fig 14 —No. 10, L, 60 H P. Motor—Curve of Horizontal 


Effort, with 33-in. Wheels 


There are four cylinders, two inside and two outside, 
each 15in, in diameter, the 
special arrangement of Joy’s gear. 


valves being operated by a 
It has an extended 
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Horizontal Effort in Pounds. 


Fig 10—No, 15, L, 125 H P. Motor— Horizontal Effort 
and Current Curve. 


smokebox on which is mounted a double stack, one ex- 
haust being discharged up each chimney. A horizontal 
plate divides the smokebox into two chambers, and ong 


Miles per Hour. 


Fig. 9--No. 15,L,125 H. P. Motor—Speed and Current Curve, 


of the chimneys is carried down through this plate into 






































MIEMMIEIEE «cae veinadine uaa vavecewsrexadacsae comes ‘ . 11,900 Ibs. s ‘ 7 panes sles a > ; is chi 
Time required to bring ‘train to fuil stop..... Soeresssceeee 16 sec. from being present who otherwise would have been. the lower chamber, and the exhaust up this chimney 
Distance traversed by train during breaking....-...----.390 ft. | Among those who were there were Mr. Joseph Hobson, consequently draws the fire through the lower rows of 
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Fig. 20.—Walker Arrangement of Motor Car for Elevated Railroad—No. 25, L, 200 H. P. Motor. 








T: rain Performance, — 








| Current | Speed in : 
Track. H. P. | | miles per Morizontal 

| 500 a hour. | ’ 

| ia 
Level.. 92 | 47 ys amp. | 31 | 1,013 Ibs. 
1 per cent, ‘grade,.... | = 13d | 24.8 2,043 “* 
2 WG | 2 | 76.3. | 3073 “* 
s be < 220 |: 30) be 19.9 | 4,102 ** 

| 


Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk; Mr. McGuigan, 
General Superintendent of the Grand Trunk; Mr Bur- 
roughs and Mr. Thomas R. Merritt, Presidents of the 
Niagara International Bridge Companies; Mr. James A. 
Sperry, of the New East River Bridge Commission; Mr. 
L.L. Buck, Chief Engineer of the bridge; Mr. R.S. 
Buck, Resident Engineer; Mr. Fream, Superintendent 
of Erection, and Mr. W. H. Breithaupt, C. E., of New 
York. 











*This motor will deliver the commercial rated output for 
one hour without heating more than 75 deg. C. above the sur- 
rounding air. 


* This motor will deliver the commercial oie “ae, for 
one hour without heating more than 75 deg. C. above the 
surrounding air. 


flues. The other chimney opens into the top of the 
smokebox in the usual way,and the exhaust through 
it creates a suction through the upper flues, thus, toa 
certain extent, furnishing a means of equalizing the 
draft. The engine is named ‘‘ Iron Duke,” and weighs 
50 tons. 

Mr. Webb is also building another engine similar to 
this, but on the compound principle, having two high 
pressure cylinders of 15 in. diameter, and two low pres- 
sure cylinders of 1914 in. As the boiler pressure (175 lbs.) 
will be the same in both engines, the comparative tests 
which are to be made will be watched with interest. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting. progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of railroad business by men 
practically acquaimted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 





The officers of the Manhattan Railway Company 
are very amiable in allowing inventors or promotors 
to try their devices on the tracks of the elevated rail- 
road. Probably it is good policy for them to be 
liberal in this way, especially because of the effect of 
this liberality on the public mind; but they must 
often find it a great bore. Last Monday an alleged 
oil-burning locomotive appears to nave had some 
kind of atrial on the elevated. We are told by one 
reporter that it took 20 minutes to get up a pressure 
of 145 pounds of steam and by another reporter that 
it took ‘‘an hour’s maneuvering” before the train 
was started. They all agree that the locomotive 
emitted a dense smoke; that it had very hard work 
to haul the train upa grade and that finally the 
steam pressure fell to helplessness. Of course, every 
well-informed ofticer of the mechanical department 
of the railroads knows that this matter of burn- 





ing oil in locomotives was thoroughly worked 
out as much as i0 years ago. It has been 
demonstrated that mechanically it is a very 


easy matter to use oil fuel and that in many respects 
such fuel is ideal ; and that with the least care and 
intelligence it can be burned with absolutely no 
smoke. In the United States the only question is 
commercial. It would take one-third of the petro 
Jleum supply of the country to run the locomotives 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad alone ; and no railroad, 
great or small, can afford to put itself in the hands 
of the Standard Oil Company, so far as its locomo- 
tive fuel is concerned (although a‘good many of 
them seem to be in the hands of that company in the 
matter of lubrication). It is common knowledge 
that petroleum fuel is very much used on the loco- 
motives in Southeastern Russia, and has been for 
years. It is alsocommon knowledge that many loco- 
motives have been successfully run with petroleum 
fuel in Southern California in very recent years. In- 
deed there is no lack of information, theoretical and 
experimental, on this subject. Therefore, there is 
no excuse for putting on the track a locomotive 
which cannot burn oil without smoking and which 
cannot keep up steam pressure with oil fuel. 





On another page will be found an interesting review 
of the subject of rope transmission from a paper by 
Mr. Staunton B. Peck, betore the Western Society of 
Engineers. On account of the author’s extended 
experience in designing and building rope drives his 
opinions, in such matters as are still open questions, 
have great weight. Still they will not be accepted 
by everyone. For instance, the separate rope system, 
used largely in England, is mentioned in connection 
With its disadvantages when compared with con- 
tinuous rope transmission. There is, however, one fea- 
ture of the separate rope system, not mentioned, which 
is of considerable importance, namely, if one of the 
ropes breaks it is not necessary to stop the machinery 
to put on another rope, whereas if the continuous rope 
breaks, the entire machinery must stop. A state- 
ment which does not altogether bear out the results 
of English practice is that special made manilla 


rope is more durable than either cotton or hemp. 
Possibly so, but cotton has advantages which often 
lead to its preferment—and in cotton and woolen 
milis for ropes less than one inch in diameter, 
we suppose that cotton is used almost ex- 
clusively in England and in this country, 
and in England cotton ropes even larger than 
one inch in diameter are often considered su- 
perior to manilla ropes for transmission purposes. 
This very convenient and economical means of 
transmitting power has probably not had the con- 
sideration from railroad shop men that it deserves. 
It iscommon to railroad shops either to have the 
boilers centrally located with a separate engine in 
each building, to which steam is carried through 
pipes, or to have separate boilers and engines in the 
different shops. On account of the arrangement of 
the buildings and the amounts of power needed, the 
average railroad shop is a place for which rope drives 
are particularly adapted. Such drives, for limited 
distances, could in many cases be installed at less 
cost and run cheaper than any other means for dis- 
tributing power to the different buildings. There 
are, however. many things to be considered in ar- 
ranging for such transmissions, and beside the gen- 
eral information and data, one of the most important 
points in Mr. Peck’s paper is that, ‘‘ rope tiansmis- 
sions should be designed with intelligence and judg- 
ment based on experience.” For those who care to 
look further into this matter we can recommend the 
excellent little manual ‘‘ Rope Driving,” by Pro- 
fessor Flather, published in 1895 by Wiley. 








The Chicago Great Western has made a somewhat 
radical change in the organization of the operating 
department, as described in another column of this 
paper. Technically, the new plan is not novel, for 
the Chicago & Alton, a road of about the same length, 
and doing, perhaps, twice as much business, has no 
division superintendents; and some roads which got 
along without division superintendents in ancient 
times, before that title was invented, still intrust va- 
ried and important responsibilities to men with 
no higher title than station agent.. On the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, wheresome station 
agents have authority over trains, it is reported that 
a number of agencies have lately been filled by the 
promotion of locomotive runners, the candidates be- 
ing first put through *‘a short course of training 
in the office.” This plan was adopted, it appears, 
with a view to placing over the enginemen 
officers who should know the enginemen’s work 
so thoroughly that there should be no friction 
in the execution of orders; or, in plainer speech 
so thoroughly that runners inclined to be un- 
unruly could have no chance -to take alvantage 
of their superior because of his ignorance. It 
will be seen that an element of a similar nature 
had its influence in the Chi¢ago Great Western 
change. We do not know that either of these 
changes ought to be a subject of criticism, and we 
do not mention them for the purpose of criticising ; 
the efficiency of an organization depends in such 
large measure on the personal character and ability 
of the officers and on the facility with which they can 
communicate with the men with whom they have to 
deal, that no one whois not on the ground can assum 
to find fault with a mere change of title or of the 
location of an office; but we are impelled to inquire 
whether such changes of form wit] out correspond- 
ing changes of substance are worth the friction and 
gossip set on foot. To change titles and jurisdic- 
tions of officers often seems to be the least objec- 
tionable way of covering up a reduction of salaries 
but we doubt whether it is worth while to take the 
trouble to cover up the reduction at all. The public 
like to feel that they are dealing with a superintend- 
ent, and if an agent has superintendent’s functions, 
why not give him the title, whatever the salary? 
Possibly the changes under consideration have been 
made on the theory that at stations 100 or 500 miles 
from headquarters the employees must have a well- 
qualified officer on the ground, with whom they can 
deal, while the public can be left to deal 
with the general officers, by letter or telegram or 
as best they can. It seems to us that nothing but a 
great stringency in the treasury can justify such a 
backward step as that. As for giving an engineman 
a short office training to make him fit to be an agent, 
how much better is that than giving a station man a 
short course in locomotive work? The agents at 
smaller stations who aspire to higher positions may 
very reasonably urge this point. 








The World’s Railroads. 


The Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, published by the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Works, which has for 
many years compiled statistics of the railroads of the 


world, and has unusual facilities for securing them, 
in a recent number extends its tables so as to cover 
the year 1895. The tables give the mileage in each 
country for five years, the increase from 1891 to 1895, 
and proportion of mileage to area and population. A 
conversion of the columns of these tables which give” 
absolute length and length relatively to area and 
population, appeared in our issue of June 4of this 
year. In that re-publication we have found a slight 
error, due to careless proofreading. The miles per 
100 square miles of area and per 10,000 of population, 
in the case of Australia, should read 0.3 and 82 6, re- 
spectively. 

We will now consider some of the general compari- 
sons which appear from the details of the tables; and, 
first, for the five great divisions of the globe, the 
miles of railroad and the changes from 1891 were as 
below: 


1895. 1891. Increase. P.c. 

SUREGDO « visisosnanvicwsd «isencele 155,284 =: 141,552 13,732 9.7 
GE vee voice ncncpiieccedesiciee 26,890 22,023 4,867 22.1 
PRPC i eic visas daauisctncsicees 8,169 6,522 1,647 25.2 
America......se0s ecccccccecce 229,722 212,724 16,998 8.0 
PUIBET IUD a o:5.56:5.0s50'6 v-wpneisione 13,888 12, 1566 12.7 
DBO WOTIGs cccccocsescasvee 433,953 395,143 38,810 9.8 


Thus the world’s railroads in 1895 reached the 
stately length of 483,953 miles—more than 17 times 
the length of the equator ; and in the four years since 
1891 they had grown nearly one-tenth, by the length 
of 38,810 miles. But this has been a period notable 
fora decline in the construction in this country, 
which has in some periods of four years built almost 
as much as the whole world in this 1891-95 period 
(1879-1883, 34,861 miles ; 1885-89, 33,034 miles); while 
in the period under consideration it built only 11,1.0 
miles. The percentage of increase in Europe was 
greater than in America, which has not happened be- 
tore for along time. America, however, has much 
more railroad than all the rest of the world together. 

Asia, the largest and most populous continent, has 
about one-sixteenth of the world’s railroad, but re- 
cently it has been building faster than heretofore. 

More than two-thirds of the Asiatic railroads are in 
British India, and not far from one-half of the in- 
crease from 1891 to "95 was there. The other chief 
Asiatic increase was through the beginning of the 
Siberian Railroad. But Japan stood next to India 
among Asiatic countries in 1895, and the Dutch 
Indies next to Japan. 

The percentage of increase in mileage was greater 
in Africa than in any other continent, but this great 
percentage was only 1,647 miles. The South African 
Republic led in new construction, building 491 of its 616 
miles between 189! and 1895. Cape Colony followed, 
and it has more railroads than any other African 
country, followed by the French possessions, Algiers 
and Tunis. Egypt made an addition of 31 per cent. 
to its mileage in the four years in question, as did 
also the Orange Free State. Just about half of the 
African mileage isin the comparatively small area 
of South Africa. “ 

The additions to mileage in Australia were com- 
paratively small, Compared with its population it is 
better provided with railroads than any other con- 
tinent—a mile for 306 inhabitants, while Europe has 
amile to 2,438, America a mile to 566. Asia has so 
many people and so few railroads that it is not fairly 
to be compared, but it has probably about 28,000 
people for every mile of railroad. 

Among European countries the rank in mileage is 
as follows: Germany, France, Russia, Great Britain 
and Austria. No other country has so much as 
10,000 miles. The largest increase in mileage since 
1891 has been in Russia—4,146 miles and 21.4 per 
cent. No other country in Europe added half so 
much to its mileage. But Spain gained 18.3 per cent. 
and Sweden 17.7 per cent. The gains in France, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were from 6} to7 
per cent. 

It appears from this that the European countries 
recently most active in extending their railroad sys- 
tems are those which have been most backward and 
consequently have most room for railroads. The 
great field for construction in Europe is Russia, where 
the 23,455 miles reported (including Finland) have to 
serve a population of 106 millions (by the census 
taken this year) and an area 2,096,000 square miles, 
so that equally spaced over the whole territory the 
railroads would be 88 miles apart. Makmg all 
possible allowances for the inclement and very 
thinly peopled North of European Russia, it is evi- 
dent that the country will be able to support a much 
larger mileage. 

Asiatic Russia, which has three times the area of 
European Russia, but has only one-fifth of its popula- 
tion, and that mostly in the Caucasian territory be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian, forms no such 
field for the development of traffic, being very largely 
arid or arctic—the cold in eastern Siberia being very 
much greater than in tho same latitude in Europe, 
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even Eastern Europe. The other great fields for con- 
struction are in China and in Asia Minor, where pro- 
duction and population are amply sufficient and the 
obstacles consist in the character of the people and 
their governments. With railroads sure soon to 
reach the Chinese frontier in British Burmah, French 
Tong King and Russian Siberia, it seems impossible 
that they should be much longer kept out of the 
country, to say nothing of the effect to be expected 
from the lines already authorized in northeastern 
China. 

The new countries of the world have generally pro- 
vided themselves with railroads close up to the growth 
of population and production to support them. This 
is indicated by the very small population per mile of 
railroad in Canada, the United States, Australia and 
even inthe Argentine Republic. It is only by utiliz- 
ing this means of transportation that they have been 
able to make their rapid growth and add so enor- 
mously to the world’s food supply, etc. It is not 
possible that they can long increase their railroads 
faster than their population grows, for the existing 
railroads are, as a whole, insufficiently supported by 
the present population. In this country, at present, 
an addition of 3,000 miles to our railroad system will 
leave the population per mile practically unchanged. 
There was one year when we built 13,000 miles of 
railroad, and that alone reduced the population per 
mile of road from 422 to 396, while from 1880 to 1890, 
having built 74,500 miles of railroad in the decade, 
the population per mile to support the railroads fell 
from 580 to 388—just about one-third. Canada and 
Australia havea still smaller population per milethan 
this country, where it has changed but little since the 
last census. 

Of course, the mileage which a given population 
requires and can support varies enormously, and 
not only with production, but with the conformation 
of the country and the nature and distribution of 
its industries, and the habits of the people; but 
there evidently is a limit to the mileage which a 
certain number per mile can support, and in every 
new country the tendency is to press closely on that 
limit, not only by the demands of Jand-owners, 
who can only gain an income from their possessions 
by making them accessible, but by the capitalists 
who invest, eager to build a line which, though it 
may not yield three per cent. for the first five years, 
may in time yield six or more per cent., and most 
of all by the speculators who hope to capitalize the 
increase in earning capacity if it comes soon enough, 
and who usually manage to have the losses fall on 
some one else if the hoped for prosperity does not 
come, 

The Archiv gives no detailed statistics of capital, 
but makes the statement that the average capital per 
mile is $120,440 in Europe and $59,310 in the rest of 
the world, or a general average of $38,140. The 
aggregate capital of all railroads is $35,216,000,000, 
which is about $24 for each inhabitant. Of this 
whole capital $18,695,000,000, or 53 per cent. of the 
whole, is invested in the European railroads, which 
have but 36 per cent. of the whole mileage. 








The Counterbalance Tests of the Strong Locomotive. 





The recent counterbalance tests of the Strong 
locomotive, made on the testing plant at Pur- 
due University, nave a certain interest as carrying 
further the accurate observations which Professor 
Goss has been able to make of the various move- 
ments of an engine, relatively to the track, at differ- 
ent speeds; but we question if they have any great 
practical value to locomotive builders or users, and 
they add little to the useful information already 
made common property by the publication of results 
of earlier tests. 

At the meeting of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers held in New York, December, 1894, 
the question of the locomotive counterbalance was 
very thoroughly presented and discussed. During 
that discussion the design of Mr. Geo. S. Strong for 
a perfectly balanced engine was described, and 
neither at that time nor since, so far as we know, has 
anyone contended that Mr. Strong’s arrangement 
would not overcome entirely the difficulties attend- 
ing the use ofan ‘excess balance.” The announce- 
ment, that the tests of the Strong locomotive show 
the engine to be perfectly balanced, will therefore 
not be received with surprise. The principles under- 
lying the design are so simple and so well understood 
that elaborate tests were hardly necessary to demon- 
strate the correctness of the theory. The tests show, 
mainly, that the actual work of building the engine 
has been done in conformity with a design based on 
theoretically correct principles, and further, that no 
appreciable errors have been made either in working 
out the details of the design or in carrying on the 
tests. But it can scarcely be expected that on ac- 


count of these tests the Strong method of balancing 
locomotives will be viewed with greater favor by 
railroad men. 

It has been generally known for the past three years 
that the Strong design of balanced locomotive would 
overcome the difficulties incident to counterbalanc- 
ing. and still railroads and locomotive builders have 
continued to build engines in much the same manner 
as before. and without radical changes, merely reduc- 
ing the weight of the reciprocating parts and in- 
creasing the diameter of driving-wheels to suit the 
speed, thereby avoiding damage to the track by the 
“excess balance.” The obje¢tion which has been made 
to Mr. Strong’s design from the start is that it re- 
quires two additional inside cylinders, a double crank 
axle and two extra crossheads. main rods, guides and 
valves, which makes an arrangement expensive and 
wholly impracticable for railroads in this country. 

In a paper, ‘ Rail-Pressures of Locomotive Driv- 
ing-Wheels,” by Mr. D. L. Barnes, presented at the 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers previously referred to, the following is one of 
the conclusions: ‘‘ The only practical way in which 
the excess balance can be reduced is by reducing the 
weight of the reciprocating parts, and as these parts 
are generally made heavier than the service de- 
mands, it is possible to reduce the excess balance to 
a point where the rail pressures will not be destruct- 
ive, provided that the diameter of the drivers be 
made suitable for the speed.” 

In the discussion of this paper, in speaking of the 
Strong design for balancing locomotives, Mr. Barnes 
made the following remarks: ‘‘Iam sure that no 
one who has the care of locomotives would want 
four cylinders in the place of two if it can be avoided. 
Four cylinders and no excess balance, on any practi- 
cal plan of construction, means a double-crank axle, 
two extra sets of guides, two extra crossheads, main 
rods and steam valves and at least one extra set of 
valve motion parts or their equivalents. All of this 
extra machinery would be used for the purpose of 
doing away completely with the excess balance, 
which is not the end sought. What is wanted is to 
get rid of damage from the excess balance, and this 
can be done by reducing the weight of the reciprocat- 
ing parts, as is now done in Europe, and has been 
done for torpedo-boats and other engines. In the 
face of the fact that a reducticn of the reciprocating 
parts that will removeall damage to the track from 
the excess balance can be easily and inexpensively 
made, I feel that 1 am justified in claiming thatsuch 
reduction is the simple and economical way of reach- 
ing the desired end and therefore it is the only prac- 
tical way.” 

We know of no developments within the last few 
years which would make Mr. Barnes’ statements less 
true to-day than they were three years ago; in fact 
the tendency has all been, as before mentioned, to 
lighten the reciprocating parts and increase the 
diameter of the drivers of high speed locomotives. 








Railroads take so much pains to accommodate passen- 
gers, that people often unconsciously assume that the 
railroad will always do everything possible for them, 
even where the cost would beso great as to make the 
transaction ridiculous. But this assumption some- 
times falls through, as in acase recently decided by 
the Indiana Appellate Court. <A passenger secured a 
round-trip ticket from Lafayette to Paisley and return. 
By its terms he was required to sign his name, with the 
station agent at Paisley as a witness, before starting on 
the return trip. The ticket was good for several days, 
and during the interim the holder went on to Chicago. 
Returning from that city he took a train which brought 
him into Paisley at 10:30 p.m. On going to the ticket 
office for the purpose of securing the necessary witness, 
he found it closed; and, on boarding his train and offer- 
ing the unindorsed ticket, he was met with a refusal to 
receive it. No fare being forthcoming the conductor 
ejected him. Whereupon suit was brought against the 
company, and the Circuit Court gave him $100, plus the 
cost of the action. The Appellate Court reversed this 
verdict, and held that the regulation was a reasonable 
one which required him to secure the station agent at 
Paisley as a witness to his own indorsement of the 
ticket; that the company was not obliged tuo keep its 
station agent on the premises beyond the usual business 
hours of each day, and that the passenger by accepting 
the ticket at its reduced rate was bound to comply with 
the regulations that accompanied it, so Jong as they 
are within the compass of reason. This decision once 
more explodes the old but fallacious theory that a 
ticket unequivocally imports a right to ride between 
the terminals it indicates. Strange as it may appear, 
there are apparently well-considered cases where this 
contention is directly sustained, though the theory 
that a common carrier cannot make a special contract 
that may call for some abridgment of the passen- 
ger’s ordinary rights is utterly untenable. Although 
this Indiana case involved a picayune sum, there is a 
precedent established that raisroad managers should re- 
member. The case is an extreme one, and the equities 
in favor of the passenger were about as strong as could 


possibly be imagined. He had paid for his ticket, all 
that was asked for it, and was, prima facie, entitled to 
transportation from Lafayette to Paisley and return; he 
was within the limits of the time prescribed; he was on 
a regular train scheduled to stop at Paisley; he was or- 
derly and respectable and attempting no evasions. The 
only flaw in his case was the absence of the station 
agent’s name from his ticket, and this he had been un- 
able to secure at the time he applied, because that officer 
was not required by the company to remain on duty 
after 7 p.m. Here was an aggregation of facts that the 
Circuit Court regarded as justifying a departure from 
the strict letter of the contract, and as raising equities 
that well might sustain doubts as to the right of the 
company to resort to the extremity of ejectment; and 
yet the Appellate Court brushes them all aside, and 
holds that it was the duty of the passenger to make his 
application for the proper witness within reasonable 
business hours, and that he had no right to assume the 
physical presence of a station agent merely because the 
train stopped at Paisley some time during the night; or 
because at some stations an agent is on duty through 
the night. The decision is entitled “‘L., N. A. & C. v. 
Wright, 43 N. E. Rep. 491.” 








It appears that the Southern Pacific, in handling the 
Christian Endeavor excursion trains, ran some of its 
locomotives pretty long distances; and this, no doubt, 
was a material element in the marked success of the 
road in moving this very heavy passenger traffic. From 
a letter written by Manager Fillmore to’ Mr. S. A. Moss, 
of Montpelier, Vt., printed in the Montpelier Watch- 
man, we learn that from Ogden, the eastern terminus of 
the road, where 56 engines were gathered on July 4, 
every train was taken through without change to 
Carlin, 299 miles. A little coal was taken at Terrace, 
ahout half-way, if meeded. The next engine-run was 
from Carlin to Wadsworth, 256 miles, and the next from 
Wadsworth to Sacramento, 189 miles, three engines thus 
taking atrain 744 miles. Mr. Fillmore states that the 
fruit trains were detained only about 48 hours, the cars 
being held at stations where there was an ample supply 
of ice. Empty engines moving eastward were run, 
wherever possible, in trains of four or five coupled 
togetuer. In addition to the ample eating facili- 
ties at stations, five extra dining-cars were 
kept constantly in service between Ogden and Wads- 
worth. Including the Christian Endeavor passen? 
gers from the north and the south, and the local Caiifore 
nia excursiouists, Mr. Fillmore estimates that there 
were in San Francisco about 50,000 strangers, all of 
whom were carried there by the Southern Pacific. In 
his letter of congratulation to the division superintend- 
ents he says that he had found that a great many East- 


ern railroad men felt grave doubts as to the ability of’ 


the Southern Pacific to handle this business over its 
deserts and mountains; but he states that no person was 
injured in the slightest degree, not even a scratch, and 
that not a single complaint has been received from any 
passenger. So pronounced were+the doubts of Eastern 
railroad men that the General Secretary of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, who had made inquiries in the East, 
and who therefore got wind of these doubts, asked to 
be allowed to give the Southern Pacific operating officers 
some points in regard to the right way of handling large 
excursions. He said that it was the general talk 
throughout the East that it would be impossible for the 
Southern Pacific to handle so large a crowd as would be 
bunched at Salt Lake on July 4. The previous articles 
in the Railroad Gazette concerning the California ex- 
cursions may be found in the issues of July 9, p. 488; 
July 16, p. 501, and July 23, p. 517. 








The stock of the Illinois Central ought to rise mate- 
rially in price during the next few weeks, especially in 
the exchanges of New Orleans, Sioux City, Memphis, 
Centralia, Odin, Onarga, Ashkum and other places 
on the line of the road at some distance from Chicago, 
for the Directors have voted to let each stockholder ride 
over the road free to and from the annual meetings, the 
next one of which is to be held at Chicago on Sept. 15. 
Such a pass from Memphis is worth $25 or $30, and 
from New Orleans (923 miles) nearly twice as much, and 
as the time limit allows the passenger tostay in Chicago 
four or five days, this vote must have the effect of mak- 
ing each Director’s name a household word throughout 
the territory traversed by the company’s lines, and his 
reputation ‘‘solid.” A share of stock paying a fair 


dividend and with a bonus worth practically five or ten- 


times as much as the dividend, is a plum which cannot 
be picked off every bush. Whether the intelligence, 
fullness and value of the discussions at the annual 
meetings will be greatly enhanced by the increase in 
attendance which this free-ride grant will make 
possible is quite another question. In Massa- 
chusetts many stockholders are so _ hardhearted 
that they will ride to Boston, buy $100 worth 
of sealskin jackets, gloves and parlor  furni 
ture, and return home without going near the stock- 
holders’ meeting. Many of them are women, and they 
will unblushingly walk past the hall where the meet- 
ing is held without knowing it from a church or an art 
school; and some of them, doubtless, would find it diffi- 
cult to tell whether they had ridden to Boston on a 
railroad ora flying machine; they simply know that 
they got there for nothing. If the meeting occurs on a 
Thursday they sometimes neglect the mid-week church 
prayer-meeting in such large numbers that in some 
towns. it has to be given up to avoid a disgrace to re 
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ligion. It is to be hoped that no such unfortunate re- 
sults will follow in Illinois. 





The public cannot complain at any dilatoriness on the 
part of the railroads in hastening the return of prosperity 
for they seem to be putting every cent of additional in- 
come into circulation as soon as they get hoid of it. Re- 
ports of increase of work in shops, and improvements 
requiring the employment of men and the purchase ef 
material, are published almost as soon as the news of in- 
creased traffic, and sometimes sooner. Most of these 
published statements are general in character, giving no 
names of companies or of places, but we note that the 
Burlington is running all its shops 10 hours a day; that 
the Boston & Albany has increased working hours; that 
the Great Northern has employed 200 additional me- 
chanics at St. Paul and that the Canadian Pacific shops 
at Winnipeg are rushed with work. All of the roads in 
the grain states are finding use for all their freight cars; 
and the state of the export grain market indicates that 
the activity will not be temporary. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Transactions of the American Institute of Mining En. 
gineers. February, 1896, to October, 1896, inclusive- 
New York: K.,W. Raymond, Secretary, 13 Burling 
Slip. 

This volume (24) of the Transactions is 1,141 pages, in- 

cluding 25 pages of alphabetical index. It contains the 

papers, reports and discussions at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ingin February, 1896, and the Colorado meeting, Sep- 

tember, 1896, 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Milling Machines and Other Machine Tools.—The 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Vine and Twenty-fourth 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., send us their catalogue No. 
38 of machine tools. The first 40 pages show the com- 
pany’s latest design of plain, duplex and vertical mill- 
ing machines. Especial attention is called to the line 
of improved machines of heavy design and great capac- 
ity. A new patented system for lubricating cutters is 
shown. The lubricant is transmitted through the cen- 
ter of the cutter and injected on the tool at the work 
through canals in the body, keeping the cutter cool, 
By this means cutters can be run at a high velocity and 
with rapid feed. Several tools, especially designed for 
railroad work are shown. Besides milling machines the 
catalogue shows boring machines, cold-saw cutting off 
machines, drills and tapping machines and slotting, 
planing and shaping machines. The catalogue has 180 
pages with alphabetical index. All of the illustrations 
are lineengravings and not half-tones, and one good 
old-fashioned practice which is retained is showing 
machines in outline with special parts shaded. 





Combined RackRail and Adhesion Locomotive. 


A few weeks ago the Organ fiir die Fortschritte des 
Eisenbahnwesens published an illustrated description 
of a rack-rail locomotive built on the Abt system in ad- 
dition to working asasimple adhesion locomotive. It 
was designed for service on the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
State Railroad of 760 mm. (29.9-in.) gage. 

There is an independent engine or driving mechanism 
for each system, and in each the details have been 
worked out with great care. The engine has great 
tractive power for ascending the steep grades of a 
mountain railroad, and also powerful retarding de- 
vices to enable the down-grade trip to be made with the 
greatest security. Independently of the rack-rail mech- 
anism, the engine is a six-wheel outside-connected 
tank engine, the coal and water supply being carrie: on 
an extension of the main frames that carry the boiler. 
The outside cylinders operate the three ‘adhesion”’ 
axles, and between these cylinders and slightly above 
them, under the smokebox, are the two cylinders of the 
rack-rail engine. Both sets of cylinders have their 
valves controlled by Joy’s valve gear. The reversing 
gear is the same for both sets of cylinders, and the 
reach-rod is moved by a hand-wheel and screw working 
in a fixed nut. 

For controlling the admission of steam to the two 
pairs of steam-chests, a double throttle valve is placed 
in the dome, with a separate rod and handle for each 
valve, The exhaust from the four cylinders is led into 
the same blast-pipe, which has a single fixed nozzle. 
The boiler is of the straight-top form, with 958 sq. ft. 
of heating surface and a grate area of 17.8 sq. ft. 

The locomotive is equipped with five different kinds 
of brake mechanism, the designers apparently having 
provided almost every precaution of that kind that was 
available. They are—lst, an ordinary hand-brake with 
shoes applied tothe middle and rear pair of ‘‘ adhesion” 
drivers, and operated from the foot-plate; 2d, a band- 
brake consisting of steel bands with metal shoes which 
are applied to the crank discs of the toothed-wheel 
axles; 3d, the air-brake for the adhesion mechanism; 
4th, the air-brake for the toothed wheel mechanism, and 
5th, the arrangement by which the vacuum brakes are 
applied to the four trailing wheels of the engines simul- 
taneously with their application to the car-wheels in 
the train. As regards details, there are supplied steam- 
heating apparatus for the train, a speed recorder, Nathan 
lubricator, and two Friedman No. 7 injectors. On ac- 
count of the construction of the tender-frame, this loco- 
motive is able to pass around curves of 70 m, (230 ft.) 
radius. lts tractive power is sutlicient to pull a load of 


85 metric tons up the steepest grade of the line at a 
speed of 10 km. (6 miles) per hour. A table of dimen- 
sions follows: 

Adhesion Rack rail 


system systen 
Diameter of cylinders...... ......e0s00 oe 133 in. 145; in 
i eee 17% in. 14; in 
Diameter of driving wheels.... ... ....... 31,5 in. 274 in. 
Diameter of trailing “  .......0000 +s. 2 i 
ME WROEN WDD. cc06) ccc bswes Uc. seuss eene 921% in. 

Motel  ** de ee ais sae eenarese 22 ft. 13¢ in. 
Length of boiler tubes ... ....... auerwwteliney 11 ft. 334 in. 
Outside diameter of tubes.... ..-.... .--. 15Zin. 

Mumnber OF THDGS 05.6 oven eoceesensns aoe me 

SME CEEMIOD, oc a waigcistee seen! seccues senor 17.8 sq. ft. 

Total heating surface 958 - 

SUSAR PTOKGEPG. «06 .oessseecine vse 176.4 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Water capacity.... .... 951. gals. 

Coal OTE See 3.3 tons (2,000 Ibs.). 
Adhesion weight ..... ......00% 36.5 metric tons. 











TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 

The Shiffler Bridge Co., 45 Broadway, New York City, 
has secured the contract for the new iron buildings for 
the Poughkeepsie Glass Works, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
consisting of a furnace building 120 x 200 ft., a shop 
building 183 ~ 39 ft. and a machine shop 39 x 42 ft. The 
company is also furnishing and erecting the steel work 
in the Henry McCadden Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, 
INC 

The report of the Wagner Palace Car Co. for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, shows gross earnings, $3,436,281; 
expenses, $2,011,948 and net earnings, $1,424,333. This 
report includes the workings of the company in 20 states 
and the Dominion of Canada. 


T. O. Rawlings & Co., 84 Louisville Trust Co. Build- 
ing, Lousville, Ky., are about to build water-works at 
two different towns. The company wants to get into 
correspondence with engineers who make a specialty of 
water-works and electric light plants. 

The entire property of the Brilliant (O.) Tube & Pipe 
Works, appraised at $52,500, will be sold at Steuben- 
ville, O., Aug. 9. 

The Gainesville Express Refrigerator Car & Wooden 
Ware Mfg. Co, of Gainesville, Fla., the incorporation 
of which for the purpose of building refrigerator cars, 
was noted in this column some time ago, has elected G. 
W. Hyde, President; A. J. McArthur, Vice-President 
and S. D. Warner, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Wetherill & Co., of Chester, Pa., have received an order 
to build eight engines for the new power-house of the 
Union Traction Co., at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The New England Construction Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$300,000 to build and equip street railroads, electric 
light plants, water-works, etc. The incorporators are 
Thomas Waller, I. A. Kelsey and S. Harrison. 

The Toledo Foundry & Machine Co., Toledo, O., has 
received an order for a 50-ft. turntable for a 50-ton loco- 
motive to go to Japan. It has recently shipped a steam 
shovel to the New Jersey & Pennsylvania Concentrat- 
ing Works at Edison, N. J., for use in handlingiron ore. 

The Long & Alstatter Co., of Hamilton, O., has fin- 
ished building a new punching and shearing machine 
for the Missouri Pacific shops at Baring Cross, Ark, 
The machine was designed especially for these shops, and 
has 42-in. throat capable of punching a 2-in. hole through 
114 in. thickness 42 in. from the edge of a sheet or to the 
corner of an 84-in. sheet. 

The trustees of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge have 
decided to sell eight locomotives used for switching 
before the adoption of electricity for that purpose. Bids 
will be received until 12 o’clock, noon, August 9. C.C. 
Martin is Chief Engineer and Superintendent, 179 Wash- 
ington street, Brooklyn. 

The St. Louis Car Wheel Co. on July 27 filed a chattel 
deed of trust with the Union Trust Co., as trustee, to 
secure a note for $50,000. 

The Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has received an order for four blowing engines of 
the vertical compound type for shipment to Russia. 
They will be used in connection with two blast furnaces 
now being built. 

The Pyle National Electric Headlight Co., 1426 Monad, 
nock Block, Chicago, Ill., has recently presented to the 
Correspondence School of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, 335 Dearborn street, Chicago, one of its latest 
design of electric headlight. The working of the head- 
light will be shown to visitors to the school. The com- 
pany states that orders for electric headlights have 
lately been received from the Texas & Pacific, the St. 
Louis Southwestern, the Texas Midland, the Houston, 
East & West Texas, the Wilmington & Northern and 
the Erie railroads. 

The plant, patents and other property of the Consho- 
hocken (Pa.) Tube Co. were sold by the receivers last 
week and bought by a committee representing 90 per 
cent. of the bondholders for $250,000. A meeting has 
been called for Aug. 11 for the purpose of reorganizing, 
and an application for a charter will be made, 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is 
making extensive additions to its plant at Newport 
News, Va. One of the large additions under way is the 
building of an extension to the machine shop, which 
will be 100 ft. wide and 200 ft. long. This building will 
be used for finishing and erecting marine engines and 
other large machinery. The central portion of the 
building will be 50 ft. high, with an electric traveling 
crane of 50 tons capacity. On either side will be a gal- 


lery arranged for small machines and tools. The build- 
ing isto have a steel framework throughout, and the 
i> f +s to be covered with corrugated iron. The Berlin 
Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., has the contract 
for furnishing and erecting the steelwork of the build- 
ing. 
lron and Steel. 

The St. Joseph Rolling Mill, at St. Joseph, Mo., started 
up '*st week under the management of Mr. Jones, of 
the Tu ‘or Iron Works of St. Louis. New machinery has 
been added to the plant since it was bought from the 
St. Joseph Bar & Axle Co. 

The puddling department of the Sharon Iron Works, 
at Sharon, Pa., resume] work last week and 20 furnaces 
are now in blast. Nearly all the finishing departments 
are also at work. 

The New Hamilton Tin Plate Mill, near West Newton, 
Pa., has given an order to the Schultz Bridge & Iron 
Co., of McKees Rocks, Pa., for anew 100 x 130 ft. building. 

On Aug. 2acharter was granted in Pennsylvania to 
the Isabella Furnace Co. to make iron and steel and 
other metals. The incorporators are: A. E. W. 
Painter, Park Painter, J. Painter, Jr., John W. Chalfant 
and Geo. A. Chalfant, and the capital stock is $1,250,000, 
The new company was formed to take over three fur- 
naces at Etna heretofore worked by the persons named 
under a limited partnership. 

Receiver Howard Morris, of the West Superior Iron & 
Steel Co., West Superior, Wis.,'has been ordered by 
Judge Vinje to operate the plant of that company dur- 
ing the remainder of his term as Receiver. The property 
will be sold under foreclosure by the Central Trust Co., 
of New York, next December. 

The Junction Iron & Steel Co., of Mingo Junction, O., 
and the Atna-Standard Iron & Steel Co., of Bridge- 
port, O., have been consolidated under the name of the 
4Etna-Standard Iron & Steel Co. George Dean, Am- 
brose List and Captain Uquehart, of the Junction Iron 
& Steel Co., have been elected Directors of the A®tna- 
Standard Co., succeeding Joseph Bell, J. A. Topping 
and Alonzo Loring. The principal office will be at 
Bridgeport. 

The King, Gilbert & Warner Co., of Columbus, O., has 
dismantled its Moxahala furnace, at Moxahala, O. The 
company has built a new stack, to be known as Steelton 
furnace, at South Columbus, which will be blown in 
shortly. This furnace will be 80 ft. x 18 ft., and equipped 
with three Massicks & Crookes hot plast stoves. Its 
aunual capacity will be 120,000 gross tons of Bessemer 
pig. 

The new plant of the Braeburn Steel Co., at Braeburn, 
Pa., on the line of the Allegheny Railway, about 20 
miles from Pittsburgh, is about finished, and it is an- 
nounced that the company will be in the market ina 
short time with a high-grade tool steel. 

The plate mill of the Bethlehem Iron Co. has been 
closed for improvements. 

New Stations and Shops, 
Plans have been prepared by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul for a new passenger station at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., to be built on Fourth street, between First and Sec- 
ond avenues. It will be 40 x 140 ft., part two stories 
high, and cost about $30,000. 

The Mobile & Ohio has bought property in Mobile, 
Ala., for the new passenger station, plans for which 
were accepted some time ago, and it is expected that 
work will be begun at once. The company will also 


put in new interlocking switches and signals at Mobile. - 


The Mexican Central has decided to build general re- 
pair shops at Aguascalientes, Mex. It is expected that 
the plant with machinery will cost about $750,000, Mex- 
ican money. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will build at oncea 
new station at Nortonville, Kan., on the site of the 
present building, to be 30 x 80 ft. 

The contract for the superstructure of the passenger 
station to be built by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Omaha, Neb., has been given to John Field, of Omaha. 
By the terms of the contract the building is to be fin- 
ished by April 15, 189s. It will be about 76x 316 ft., and 
cost about $300,000. Work was begun on the new build- 
ing July 26. 

Interlocking. 

The National Switch & Signa: Co., Easton, Pa., has 
closed a contract through Mr. Edward C. Carter, Princi- 
pal Assistant Engineer of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
for an interlocking plant at Earlville, Ill., at the cross- 
ing of the C. & N. W. and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with 18 working levers. The contract includes 
electric locking for the derailing switches. Green lights 
will be used on the C. & N. W. for the all-clear indica- 
tion at night. 

The Standard Railroad Signal Co. of Arlington, N. J, 
has just completed an interlocking plant of 76 levers for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford at Brockton, 
Mass. 

Car Lighting. 
The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has adopted the Pintsch 
light for lighting its passenger cars, and a plant is being 
erected on the railroad property at Mobile, Ala. Pipe 
lines will be run to the Union Station, and also to the 
government wharf, to supply gas to the Pintsch buoys 
in Mobile Bay. 
Creeping of Rails. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Pitt, R. E., writes to Engi- 
neering (London) with regard to the creeping of rails on 
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a railroad in the north of India’ with which he was once 
connected. On one section a great deal of trouble was 
had from rails creeping in opposite directions. There 
was a considerable range of temperature, and on one 
side of the track the rail crept east, and on the other 
side west. It was a single track with traffic in both 
directions, but a good deal different in amount. Colonel 
Pitt concluded that the difficulty was entirely from the 
rail fastenings. This section was laid with double-headed 
rails in chairs. The jaws of the chairs were tapered and 
the rails held by taper keys. Consequently, when the 
rails expanded, they could only expand toward the direc- 
tion from which the keys were driven in. Any move- 
ment in the other direction would simply wedge the 
keys tighter. No particular trouble was caused by un- 
equal or opposite travel of flat-footed rails. On one 
section where flat-footed rails were laid ona long grade 
the whole line traveled down hill. 
Another Weed Burner. 
On its lines in South Dakota the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is using a new weed burner, which is said to be 
very effective. The tank from an old tender is placed on 
a flat car and filled with crude oil, costing not over 60 
cents a barrel. This oil is pumped to a receptacle and 
mixed with steam, making an inflammable gas. This 
gas is forced out under pressure from the openings ina 
number of pipes run along close to the roadbed and ig- 
nited. It kills everything on the roadbed and about a 
foot beyond the ends of the ties, the generation of steam 
bursting the roots of the weeds. 
American Rails. 
A writer in the Ironmonger of July 24 says: ‘‘I under- 
stand the East Indian order for 7,600 tons of rails, taken 
some time ago by the Maryland Steel Company, United 
States, has now increased by 1,250 tons. This is of 
peculiar interest to British rail-makers, seeing that the 
specifications are so rigid that there was a general im- 
pression that the American houses would not be able to 
comply with them. It is stated that about 70,000 tons 
of American rails will be exported this year, 40,000 tons 
going to Japan, where the rails are said to he liked t et- 
ter than the English rails.” 
The Deep Waterway Board. 
A capital commission has been appointed to follow 
up the matter of the deep waterway from the Lakes to 
the Atlantic. This Board is appointed by the Secretary 
of War and is provided for in the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill to make a survey and examination, includ- 
ing estimates of cost. The personnel of the Board is as 
follows: Maj. Charles W. Raymond, Corps of Engi- 


neers; Alfred Noble, U.S. A., of Chicago, and George Y. 


Wisner, of Detroit. 
The Blade Ticket Case. 
The Blade Mfg. Co., Chicago, has just completed for 
the Louisville & Nashville ticket office, at St. Louis, a 
large case for both local and coupon tickets, which con- 
tain some new features, The case for tickets is mounted 
above a set of drawers. The rolling curtain is balanced 
in all positions, and when down the drawers in the 
lower portion of the case are locked; lifting the curtain 
unlocks the drawers. The case is fitted with Blade pat- 
ent single tubes for local tickets, which are of tin. Each 
tube has a lip on the under side which engages a thin 
metal bar extending across the case, while the lip and 
bar are kept in contact by alight spring at the back of 
the tube. By this means the tubes are held firmly in 
place, yet they can quickly be removed when desired. 
Ford’s Electric Train Signal. 
Messrs. Ford, Robertson & Co., of Great Falls, Mont., 
have devised an electric train signal, adapted to both 
freight and passenger trains, on which they have applied 
for a patent, and they announce that they expect to ex- 
hibit the ‘apparatus in St. Paul, Chicago and New 
York next September. An electric bell, with a dry 
battery, is carried in the cab of the locomotive and an- 
other in the caboose at the rear of the train, and the 
conducting wires, of which there are three, are carried 
in a cable a section of which is designed to be hung be- 
neath each car. A simple coupling has been devised for 
attaching the cable of one car to that of the next one, 
which will uncouple automatically in case of the accci- 
dental separation of the train, and in each half of the 
coupler, when separated, a spring acts to close the cir- 
cuit so as to give an alarm both to the engine and to the 
caboose. When this signal is used on passenger trains 
a push button for signaling to the engine is connected 
with the wires in each car. 
Overhead Bridge Warning. 
On the Long Island Railroad, there stands a bridge 
warning at Sixty-fifth street, Brooklyn, which is a good 
example of design. The wire cable which is stretched 
across the track, is fastened near the top of one of the 
posts by putting it through a hole and tying a knot in 
it. Near the top of the other post, there is a sheave, 
after passing over which, the cable runs down to a turn- 
buckle, fastened near the foot of the post, whcre slack 
can be taken up. This turnbuckle is made of a piece of 
1-in. steam pipe 20 in. long, with a hexagonal nut welded 
toeach end. These are threaded for right and left hand 
screws. One end of the turn-buckle is fastened toa 
bracket which is attached to the post. The method of 
attaching the straps, or pendants, so that they will not 
wear off nor get caught around the cable, consists in 
bending the end of a short piece of %-in. wire loosely 
around the cable, so as to allow it to swing freely. The 
lower end of this wire is bent at right angles to the rest 
for the purpose of attaching a piece of rope, which 
forms the strap proper. Todo this the strands of the 


rope are separated a few inches from the end, and the 
bent end of the wire, which is just long enough to extend 
through the rope, is inserted in the opening thus made. 
The short end of the rope is then laid against the wire 
above the turn, and served with stout cord. A piece of 
wire, about No. 8, is twisted tightly around the cable, 
on each side of the pendant, to keep it from sliding side- 
wise out of place, and so leave an opening in the guard. 
Weare indebted to Mr. James F. Hobart for this descrip 
tion. 
Pig-Iron Production. ; 

According to statistics of the American Iron & Steel 
Association in the Iron Age the total production of pig 
iron in the United States in the first half of 1897 was 
4,403,476 gross tons, against 4,976,236 tons in the first half 
of 1896 and 3,646,891 tons in the second half of 1896. As 
compared with the first half of 1896 there was a decrease 
of 572,760 tons, but as compared with the second half of 
1896 there was an increase of 756,585tons. Pennsylvania 
leads with 2,149,252 gross tons for the first half of 1897, 
against 2,246,753 tons for the same period of last year, a de- 
crease of 97,501 tons, and against 1,777,413 for the second 
half of 1896,an increase of 371,889 tons. Ohio comes 
next with 593,962 gross tons for the first half of this 
year, against 743,444 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1896, a decrease of 149,482 tons, and against 452,882 
gross tons for the second half of last year, an increase 
of 141,080 gross tons. 

The figures in the Zron Age, however, do not agree. 
For instance, in adding the totals of the table giving 
the production of charcoal pig iron with those of the 
table of coke and anthracite pig-iron production the 
grand total will not agree with the totals of the entire 
production. 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in the first half 
of 1897 was 2,495,978 gross tons against 2,793,672 tons in 
the first half of 1896, and 1,861,283 tons in the second 
half. Of the total increase of 756,585 tons of all kinds of 
pig iron in the first half of 1897 over the last half of 
1896, 634,695 tons, or almost six-sevenths, was of Bessemer 
quality. 

The production of bas-c pig iron for the first half of 
1897 was 281,610 gross tons, against 191,687 tons for the 
first half of 1896, and 144,716 tons for the second half of 
the same year. 

The stocks of unsold pig iron on hand June 30 
amounted to 827,163 gross tons, against 711,649 tons on 
Dec. 31 last, an increase of 115,514 tons. 

Electric Machinery for Central America. 
Consul Morlan, at Belize, British Honduras, C. A., 
reports that the municipal board of Belize is contem- 
plating the building of an electric lighting plant for the 
streets and public buildings of that city, and he believes 
there isan opening foran American plant, if tenders 
are made in competition with English companies. A 
telegraph line of about 200 miles is also to be erected, 
and a telephone line will probably be used in connection 
with it. An American machine for the manufacture of 
ice has been contracted for and will shortly be working. 

Shipments of Southern Iron. 

Complete reports on the movement of Southern iron, 
compiled by the Southern Iron Committee, for the first 
six months of the present year, show that during that 
period 528,893 tons of pig iron and iron pipe were shipped 
from Alabama and the Chattanooga District in Ten- 
nessee, of which 491,003 tons were pig and 37,890 tons 
pipe. Of this the Birmingham District alone forwarded 
353,406 tons. The total increase is nearly 100,000 tons, as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
The most remarkable increase was in export shipments to 
Europe, which amounted to 120,708 tons, as compared 
with about 15,000 tons during the same period of last year, 
this increase being about 900 per cent. The export ship- 
ments for the entire year promise to be at least 300,000 
tons, or three times those of last year, the bulk of last 
year’s export trade having been during the last half of 
the year. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

Reports come from Middletown, Conn.,and Butler, 
Pa., of the bursting of a dam at each place, as a result 
of the recent heavy rains. 

The new fast mail train of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, leaving Chicago early in the morning, now 
runs through to Kansas City in 1144 hours. 

The roundhouse of the Western of Alabama, at Mont- 
gomery, was burned on Aug. 1, together with the ad- 
joining shop. Sixteen locomotives were in the round- 
house. 

Ohio papers report that the passenger conductors of the 
Pennsylvania Lines now wear uniforms decorated with 
service stripes, a silver baron the left arm indicating 
five years’ service, two bars ten years, etc. 

The new train of the Atlantic City road, scheduled to 
run from Camden, N. J., to Atlantic City, 5514 miles, at 
64 miles an hour, is reported to have reached its destina- 
tion on time every day during the month of July; and 
on some days additional cars had to be used. 

The Attorney-General of Texas has filed 19 suits 
against railroads to recover a five thousand dollar pen- 
alty in each case for unlawful discrimination in charges 
on cotton transported in 1896. The suits are based on 
the long and short haul law. It is said that about 800 
suits of this kind will be instituted. 

The officers of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, in conjunction with United States Marshals, 


have been making a determined war on the tramps in 
tho vicinity of Omaha, who had become so bold that 
they stopped freight trains frequently. Large numbers 
were arrested. Of 21 taken before the United States 
Court, 19 were imprisoned for terms varying from 
3 to 15 days, for obstructing the mails. 

The Railroad Commissioners of Kentucky have issued 
to the railroads a circular calling attention to various 
provisions of the law which, it is stated, are not well 
enough obeyed. The circular refersto the regulations 
for opening ticket offices, for announcing delays of 
passenger trains, for ringing locomotive bells, for main- 
taining crossing signs, for reporting accidents, for filing 
tariffs, for making annual reports, etc. 


The North Carolina Railroad Commission has exactly 
doubled the assessed valuation, for the purposes of tax- 
ation, of the property of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. in that state, and has ordered that, beginning 
Sept. 1, that company shall collect not over 15 cents on 
messages of 10 words or less within the state. Tele- 
graph companies other than the Western Union, in- 
cluding the Postal, are allowed to charge 20 cts. for the 
same service. Whena message is handled by two or 
more companies the rate shall not exceed 30 cts. (30 and 1) 
over both lines. 


The strike of the coal miners continues unsettled, the 
newspapers reporting various changes in the state of the 
negotiations from day to day. There have been some 
disturbances. At Belleville, Ill., last week, a band of 
strikers tried to capture a freight train of the Illinois 
Central. On Saturday a bridge of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, near Wheeling, was burned, and the act was at- 
tributed to the strikers. President Dolan, while lead 
ing a gaug of marching strikers at Pittsburgh, was ar 
rested for inciting riot. Some accessions to the ranks of 
the strikers are reported in West Virginia, but no very 
serious distress for lack of coal is reported from any 
point. There is great activity in the coal mines of Ala- 
bama. The Southern Railway has purchased a number 
of barges, and will establish its own line for carrying 
coal from its western terminus at Greenville, Miss., to 
New Orleans. 


Coal Contracts. 


Buffalo papers report that the New York Central has 
bought 400,000 tons of bituminous coal, to be delivered 
at Buffalo and Rochester during the coming year, at 
$1.20 and $1.25 a ton, the lowest prices ever recorded. The 
contract is divided between the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Company, the Fairmont Coal & Coke Company and 
Osborn, Sager & Co., of Cleveland. 


Mail Tubes in New York. 


The work of laying the tubes for the transmission of 
mail in this city .was begun by the Tubular Dispatch 
Co. on Monday. The first tubes to be laid will be be- 
tween the General Post Office and the sub-station at the 
Produce Exchange. The plans contemplate a double 
line of tubes from the post office in this city to the one 
in Brooklyn, together with a line tothe sub-station at 
Forty-fourth street and Lexington avenue and several 
side lines to other subs-tations, 


Railroad Taxes. 
The Board of Public Works of Virginia has com- 


pleted the assessment of railroad and canal property for 
the present year. The length of railroad in the state, 
including 164 miles of street railroads, is 3,560 miles, 
an increase of 69 miles. The total valuation is #53, 
789,022. The state assesses taxes on this amount ‘a 
four tenths of one per cent., making $215,156, and it 
also receives a tax of one per cent. on net income. 

The Railroad Commissioners of North Carolina have 
reported their valuations for taxation for the current 
year, and have largely increased the rates on the prin- 
cipal roads. On the Petersburg road. for example, the 
rate per mile is increased from $10,000 to $13,000; on the 
Norfolk & Carolina, from $10,000 to $12,000; on the At- 
lanta & Charlotte, from $10,000 to $12,000; on the Geor- 
gia, Carolina & Northern, from $9,000 to $9,500; on the 
Raleigh & Gaston, from $10,000 to $11,500. The total in- 
crease over last year is $2,882,000. The valuation of tbe 
Pe af of the Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
doubled, 


The Metric System. 


Ex-Governor Stone of Pennsylvania, now Chairman of 
the House Committee on Coinage, will try at the next 
session of Congress to put through a bill for the adop- 
tion of the metric system of weights and measures. 
This bill will differ somewhat from that which failed in 
the last Congress. The first section provides that from 
July 1, 1898, the metric system shall be used exclusively 
in all government transactions, except in finishing the 
survey of the public lands. The second section pro- 
vides that after Jan. 1, 1901, the metric system shall 
be the only legal system recognized in the United 
States. This, of course, does not prevent anybody using 
any system that he chooses, but it establishes the metric 
system as the legal standard. 


Twin and Triple Screw Propellers. 


On the basis of an analysis of the relative efficiencies, 
as propellers, of single and twin screws submitted to 
the institution of Naval Architects nearly 20 years ago, 
Cassier’s Magazine states that a prediction was ven- 
tured that as speeds increased in passenger steamers it 
would be found advantageous to adopt twin screws, 
not merely for increased safety, but for economical 
propulsion. It is well known that the result antici- 
pated has occurred. ‘Twin screws are now adopted, 
not merely in swift passenger steamers, but in the 
largest cargo steamers of moderate speed. At the 
present time, a large number of warships built and 
building are fitted with triple screws. Very few trust- 
worthy details are yet available as to the relative per- 
formances of triple and twin screws. So far as maxi- 
mum powers and speeds are concerned, triple screws 
have not proved advantageous, judging from published 
figures for powers and speeds of ships which can be 
fairly compared with one another. Other advantages 
are claimed for triple screws—such as greater safety, or 

reater economy at low speeds. There is no doubt some 
increase of safety, but large experience with twin screw 
ships seems to show that they have an ample margin of 
safety. As to economy at low speeds, data from actual 
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trials are not available. Trials appear to have been 
made, but the figures have not been published. In 
the royal navy, up to the present time, it has been 
preferred to adhere to twin screws as giving, on the 
whole, greater advantages under existing conditions. 
With the limitsof draft available, high efficiency has 
been secured in cruisers developing 20,000 to 25,000 H. P. 
In the mercantile marine, similar results have been 
obtained with twin screws. In vessels of small size 
and draft in relation to their speeds, such as de- 
stroyers and torpedo gunboats, twin screws have 
also done so well up to date that their designers have 
hesitated to adopt triple screws, although alternative 
plans have been prepared. 


Electric Road Mail Service in Maine. 


The Rockland, Thomaston & Camden Street Railway 
is the first electric road in Maine torunamail car. A 
separate compartment has been fitted up in a car ex- 
pressly for this service, and mails are now collected and 
distributed along the line of the road. The car is 28 ft. 
long over all, and is equipped with a Taylor single truck 
with a 6 ft. 6-in. wheelbase, 33-in. wheels and two G. E. 
1,000-H. P. motors. The company bas just completed 
a %%-mile extension on the Highlands branch, which 
now runs to the corner of Lime Rock street on the Old 
county road, 


Lake Notes. 

The steamer Crescent City, of the Zenith Transporta- 
tion Co., has broken all records out of Chicago by carry- 
ing 225,000 bu. of corn, or 6,300 tons, beating the highest 
previous record from the upper lakes by 166 tons, and 
this previous record was made by a barge that had no 
engines, boilers nor fuel to carry. 

The Chicago & Northwestern road is carrying daily 
400 carloads of iron ore to Ashland from the Gogebic 
Range, and 150 to Escanaba. Itis also carrying some 
700 cars to Escanaba from the mines about Iron Moun- 
tain, Menominee Range. On Saturday and Saturday 
night last the Duluth & Iron Range delivered 1,600 cars 
of ore at its docks at Two Harbors, near Duluth. The 
company has hand!ed about 950,000 gross tons of ore 
since June Ist. 

Because of the greater depth in the connecting chan- 
nels of the lakes this year, steamers that were two years 
ago able to carry but about 2,000 tons, are now carrying 
3,000 tons, and the added cost for wages and fuel is almost 
nothing. 

An incident that occurred in the harbor of Duluth last 
week may perhaps explain the loss of two new steel 
ships with all on board three years ago. The Rockefel- 
ler barge John Scott Russell toa loaded and was going 
into the lake when it was found that she was makin 
water. It was necessary to run her aground an 
let her sink, so fast did the water come in. Examina- 
tion showed that the heads of many rivets had been cut 
off by the working of the ship in a sea when running 
up to Duluth light. This may have caused the loss of 
the Western Reserve and Gilcher three years ago. 


Railroad Supplies for Japan. 

A late British consular report says: ‘‘British manu- 
facturers had practically a monopoly in supplying rails, 
engines, rolling stock, etc., but recently there has been a 
tendency to obtain them from other countries. With 
the prospect of increased tariffs in the United States, it 
is not improbable that the Japanese orders may again 
be placed in Great Britain. All requisitions are issued 
from the chief railroad office in Tokio under stringent 
regulations, which reduce competition within very nar- 
row limits. The Japanese experienceof American engines 
has not been favorable and so they prefer to use British 
make; but owing to British makers finding it difficultto 
adhere to a special date for delivery, orders are now going 
to America. The government seems to find the system 
of importing the material and setting it up in Japan a 
satisfactory one, and considerably cheaper than import- 
ing the complete engine.” 

Machinery tor Sydney, N.S. W. 

Yesterday tenders amounting to about £54,000 were 
accepted by the Department of Public Works. Included 
in this very large sum is the Manly sewerage contract of 
Messrs. R. & S. Butcher for £13,628; but the item which 
swells the total to such a big amount is the acceptance 
of a contact for £38,119 for the steam engine and electric 
generators for the George street electric tramway. The 
tender accepted is that of Messrs. H. H. Kingsbury & 
Ce., agents for the Thomson-Houston International 
Electric Co. of New York. The power-house is to be 
established at Darling Harbcr, and the plant will be 
capable of supplying the electricity required to run a 
large portion of the present steam tram system when the 
conversion takes place in addition to the George street 
line. In accordance with a promise made to the 
House by the Premier, this will not be made till 
the George street tramway has been proved to bea suc- 
cess. Unfortunately, this will take at least another 
year or eyen 18 months, for the shortest time of 
delivery of the steam engine and generators, at 
a reasonable price, is }46 weeks, or nearly a_ year. 
A minute drawnup by the Under Secretary for Works, 
Mr. Hickson, shows that no less that 38 tenders were 
sent in by seven different firms, the successful tenderers, 
Messrs. H. H. Kingsbury & Co., sending in no less than 
30, and the Brush Engineering Company three. These 
all varied in accordance with the time allowed for carry- 
ing out the contract. As the machinery will, when the 
tramway is constructed, be under the charge of the Rail- 
way Commissioners, Mr. Deane (the Engineer-in-Chief 
for Railway Construction), with the concurrence of the 
Railway Commissioners, conferred with Mr. Thow and 
Mr. Elwell in regard to the tenders, and as a result a 
joint report was submitted. After searching investiga- 
tion of the tenders from a mecbanical and financial point 
of view and also in regard tothe time for delivery, it 
was decided to recommend the acceptance of the tender 
of Messrs. H. H. Kingsbury & Co., delivery to be made 
within 46 weeks.—Sydney Herald, 

Iron and Steel Exports. 

Figures of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department show that the total exports of pig iron by 
the United States during the firsc five months of 1897 
amounted to 107,971 gross tons. For the same period the 
exports of steel rails were 39,319 gross tons, of steel in- 
gots, bars, rods, etc., 30,654 gross tons, and wire, 21,536 
gross tons, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Oregon Short Line is reported in the market for 
two locomotives. 


The report that the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis will shortly place orders for new engines is 
denied. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works deny the report that 


they have received an order to build three more engines 
for a railroad in China. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has received an order 
to build two locomotives for the National Interoceanic 
Railway of the Isthmus of Tehauntepec. They will be 
American type, with 17 24 in. cylinders, and weigh, in 
working order, about 64,000 lbs. 


In our last issue we noted an order of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry.to the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for two passenger and four freight engines. The passenger 
engines will be Vauclain compounds of the Atlantic type 
with cylinders 13 in. and 22in. x 26in, driving wheels 
78 in., total weight 142,000lbs. and are similar to the 
one described in the Railroad Gazette, July 24, 1896. The 
freight engines will be 10-wheel Vauclain compounds, 
with cylinders 1244 in. and 21 in. x 26 in. driving wheels 
62 in , total weight 125,5001lbs. ‘I'he Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul has been using this type of freight en- 
gine for several years, and the new engine will be the 
same as those now in service. 


The Chicago & Northwestern has placed an order with 
the Schenectady Locomotive Works for 10 ten-wheel 
freight locomotives. They will have the following gen- 
eral dimensions: Cylinders, 19 x 26 in.: diameter of 
drivers, 63 in.; weight on drivers, 116,900 Ibs.; total 
weight in working order, 153 000 lbs.; radial stay ex- 
tended wagon top boiler; barrel 64 in. in diameter at 
front sheet; steam pressure, 190 lbs. per square inch; 
driving wLeel base, 14 ft. 10in ; total wheel base, 25 
ft.10in. The driving wheel centers, foot plates, exten- 
sion pads, frame filling pieces, guide yoke brackets, to- 
gether with a number of small castings will 
be of steel. The driving wheel centers will be fur- 
nished by the American Steel Casting Co., and the 
truck and tender wheels will be the McKee-Fuller and 
Standard Steel Works pattern, with wrought-iron cen- 
ters. The Nathan Manufacturing Co. will furnish the 
lubricators and injectors, the American Brake Co. the 
driver brake equipment, and the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. the tender brake equipment, air pump and 
governor. Golmar bell ringers, Chicago couplers, Ash- 
ton safety valves, Dean sanding devices and Crysler me- 
tallic packing will be used. 








CAR BUILDING. 





It is stated that the Illinois Central is asking bids on 
200 box cars. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 500 box cars from 
the Missouri Car & Foundry Co. 


The Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co. has received an order 
to build 250 box cars for the Georgia Railway. 


The report published by a contemporary that the St. 
— = uluth is likely toorder new cars is denied by 
the road. 


We are advised by the Armour Car Lines that the re- 
cent published report that it will shortly buy new 
refrigerator cars is not correct. 


The Erie Car Works, of Erie, Pa., is building two 
combination box and tank cars for the Golden Gate Oil 
Co., of San Francisco, and 10 flat cars forthe Mt. Jewett, 
Kinzer & Riterville Railroad. 


The Obio Falls Car Mfg. Co., of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
has received an order to built 100 flat cars for the Mobile, 
Jackson & Kansas City Railroad. These will be equipped 
with Tower couplers and New York air-brakes and the 
other parts will be standards of the Ohio Falls Car Mfg. 
Co. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has placed an 
order with the Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. for 200 box 
cars, 60,000 lbs. capacity. They will be 34 ft. long and 
equipped with estinghouse _ air-brakes, Bettendorf 
brakebeams, Janney couplers, Dunham doors and Win- 
slow roofs. 


The Southern Pacific is building six vestibuled bag- 
gage and express cars and 30 double hopper bottom coal 
cars of 30 tons’ capacity at its Sacramento shops. Gen- 
eral Manager Kruttschnitt is reported as stating that 
the company has decided to put vestibules on all of its 
main line passenger equipment, 


The Jackson & Sharp Co., of Wilmington, Del., has 
received an order to build 22 cars for the London Cen- 
tral Underground Electric Railroad. They will be built 
on the style of the cars of the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road in New York, except that they will have arched 
roofs andslanting sides. The first shipment of the new 
cars will be made in September. 





The Titusville Electric Traction Uo., of Titusville, 
Pa., has placed an order with the American Car Co., of 
St. Louis, for four passenger cars. They will be 
equipped with Peckham trucks aud Westinghouse 
motors. . 


The Newburyport Car Mfg. Co., of Newburyport, 
Mass., has recently built four new open cars for the 
Plum Island electric road. The company has also built 
35 new cars for the West End road of Boston and two 
open and two closed cars for the new Arlington & Win- 
chester electric road. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Agosta, O.—The contract for the iron bridge over 
Scioto River has been given to the Canton Bridge Co. 
for $3,900. 


Baltimore, Md.—The contract for a steel bridge and 
approaches over Gwynns Falls, on Wilkens avenue, has 
been given to the Structural Iron Co., Baltimore, for 
$24,489. 

Boston, Mass.—Oun July 30, bids for the new Long- 
wood avenue stone arch bridge that will connect this 
city and Brookline were opened. Brookline and Boston 
are to share the cost, and $170,000 has been appropriated 
for the structure. Twenty proposals, ranging from 
$115,000 to $171,769, were received. Messrs. Woodbury & 
Leighton, Boston, were the lowest bidders. The contract 
will be awarded soon. 


Cincinnati, O.—A project looking to the building of 
a viaduct in the West End is now in the hands of City 
Engineer Stanley. The improvement contemplates a 
viaduct 1,800 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, running alongside 
Harrison avenue and spanning Mill Creek and thetracks 
of the C., H. & D., Big Four and B. &O.S. W. railroads. 
It is designed to have one appruach on Western avenue 
and another on Ernst street. 


Herkimer, N.Y .—The Town Board and Commissioner 
of Highways let the contract for an iron bridge, span 206 
ft., width 18 ft., across the west branch of the West 


Canada Creek on July 28 to the Canton (0.), Bridge (o. 


for $5, 


Langdon, N. Dak.—Reports state that bids are 
asked by the County Commissioners until Aug. 16 for a 
100-ft. wood and iron bridge across the Pembina River 
at Langie Crossing. Robert Work, County Auditor. 


Lindsay, Ont.—Bids are asked Aug. 13 for a steel 
bridge and sca over Pigeon Creek. T. Matchett, 
County Clerk. 


Louisville, Ky.—It is said that the Board of Public 
Works has decided to build a stone and iron bridge over 
Beargrass Creek, at an estimated cost of $9,000. 


Monroe, la.—It is reported that the contract for the 
steel highway bridge across the Ouachita River has 
been given to the Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Works for 
$49,933. 

Mount Morris, N. Y.—Bids were received July 27 
for building a bridge across the Genesee River between 
this place and Leicester, as follows: James Fox, Ora- 
mel, N. Y., $24,900: Groton Bridge Mfg. Co., $25,137; 
Owego Bridge Co., $24,500. 


Owen Sound, Ont.—Tenders are being received by 
R. McDowall, Engineer in charge, for a steel bridge at 
Hanover, with span of 72 ft., roadway 18 ft. clear, also 
for the construction of four iron pile abutments; esti- 
mated length, 25 ft. 


Peterborough, Ont.—Tenders are invited for a swing 
bridge crossing the Trent Canal at Rosedale. L. K. 
Jones is interested. 


Philadelph a, Pa.—On July 26, Director of Public 
Works T. M. Thompson awarded the contract for the 
masonry work, substructure, abutments and retaining 
walls for a swing bridge over the Schuylkill at Gray’s 
Ferry, to Jutte, Foley & Co., of Pittsburgh, for $235,000. 


Port Kennedy, Pa.—The Philadelphia & Reading is 
es an overhead bridge at the crossing at the 
station here, thus doing away with the grade crossing. 


Richmond, Va.—It is said that plans for a railroad 
from Lorraine, across the James River, and along the 
bank to the tidewater below Manchester, will shortly be 
put into execution. The plans include a bridge at Lor- 
raine, a point about 12 miles above Richmond, designed 
to accommodate teams and foot passengers as well as 
the railroad. Mr. Ware B. Gay is interested in the 
project. 


Watertown, N. Y.—The contract for the Mill street 
bridge across the Black River has been given tothe 
Groton Bridge Mfg. Co. for $9,600. 


Woodbury, Pa.—The special committee appointed 
by the Board of Freeholders to examine the bridge 
across the creek in this city has decided to advertise for 
bids for the extension of the wirg walls, to be of such 
material as shall be recommended by Surveyor Carter. 


Worcester, Mass.—The contract for the masonry 
bridge, in place of a portion of the causeway at Lake 
Quinsigamond, was awarded Julv 30 to the Webb Gran- 
ite & Construction Co., for $64,500. It is probable that 
only the foundations will be put in thisseason. The 
other bids were: J. W. Bishop & Co., $68,114; Norcross 
Bros., $75,000; Cutting, Bardwell & Co , 133,900. 


Youngstown, O.—Bids are asked Aug. 18 for the 
superstructure of the bridge over the Mahoning River 
at Market street. The structure will be 1,850 ft. long 
and 54 ft. wide. Bids are asked Aug. 17 tor the sub- 
structure for the same. D. M. Wise, City Engineer. 








RAILROAD LAW- RECENT DECISIONS. 


Where a railroad company, in order to obtain ship- 
ments from one whose place of business is so situated 
that no cartage is required wheu he ships by another 
road, makes him a rebate to cover the cost of cartage, 
but makes no such rebate to shippers who require cart- 
age by whichever road they may ship, it is guilty of such 
discrimination as is declared unlawful by the Interstate 
Commerce Act (decided in the United States Supreme 
Court, May 24, 1897).1 

The Interstate Commerce Commission may pass upon 
the question whether an existing rate charged by a rail- 
road company affected by the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, for the carriage of freight or pas- 
sengers, is reasonable, but it has no power to fix rates 

itself. It was not the intention of Congress toinvest the 
Commission with any power to legislate (decided in the 
United States Supreme Court, May 24, 1897).2 

The President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and General Manager of a railroad corporation, selected 
by it through its Board of Directors, are general officers, 
and may make any contract for the corporation which 
can lawfully be made by it. In an action to recover the 
value of medical services rendered to the employees of a 
railroad company, on the employment of such officers, 
it was contended that only the Board of Directors had 

ower to make such contract for the company. It is 
hela that the contract in question was valid and binding 

upon the corporation (decided by the Indiana Court of 
Appeals, April 30, 1897). 

here a railroad company has condemned for its 
right of way a strip extending through a tract of land 
belonging to its grantor, and has procured a reduction 
of damages by agreeing to construct a crossing over the 
said strip, and has maintained such a crossing ever 
since the land was conveyed to it; it must continue to 
maintain the crossing, and cannot claim that either its 
grantor or his ———— grantees are not entitied to 
the = thereof (decided by the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island). 

By an act amending the charter of the Ba]timore City 
Passenger Railway Company, the Legislature author- 
ized it to use any system of propulsion which the Mayor 
and City Council might authorize other corporations 
within the city to use. A subsequent act gave other 
companies in the city the right to use the trolley sys- 
tem. It is held that by these acts power was granted to 
the said railroad company to adopt a trolley on and 
to erect poles for that purpose, and that the Mayor and 
City Council could not refuse to issue a permit to place 
the poles by virtue of an act giving the said Mayor and 
Council power to require ail wires to be placed under- 
ground, wren the Council had taken no action under 
such act as to trolley wires (decided by the Maryiand 
Court of Appeals, April 1, 1897).5 

Where a street railroad company has constructed its 
line on the public road, it is liable to an abutting owner 
for any consequent depreciation of the value of his 

remises (decided by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
May 3, 1897) & 

A non-resident alien is not entitled to the benefit of 
the Pennsylvania statute giving a right of action to 
members of the family of one whose death is caused by 
a wrongful act (decided by the Pennsylvania Supreme 

Court, May 27, 1897).? : 
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A verdict for $400, rendered against a railroad com 
pany for carrying a young and inexperienced girl, trav- 
eling alone, past her destination and past the station at 
the next town, sc that she had to walk back half a mile 
to said town, carrying a valise weighing 25 lbs., and then 
leaving the valise, walk half a mile or more to the resi- 
dence of relatives, will not be set aside as excessive 
though it was daylight and she was well acquaint 
with the vicinity and had a brother living there (decided 
by the Indiana Court of Appeals, May 26, 1897).8 

One about to drive over a railroad crossing must stop 
as well as look and listen. To moderate the pace of 
his team on approaching the crossing is not a sufficient 
compliance with the rule (decided by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court May 27, 1897).® 
_ ‘Lhe rule in many states, on the contrary, is that one 
is not obliged, as a matter of law, to stop, and that it is 
for the jury to say whether under the circumstances of 
the particular case a failure to do so was negligent. It 
is so held in Massachusetts, New York, Vermont and 
other states,1°, 11, 12, 

A street railroad, the right of which to cross a stand- 
ard railroad has been determined, has the right,when the 
old crossing wears out, to put in a more modern one, 
which is an improvement (decided by the Indiana Su- 
preme Court April 3u, 1897).13 

A husband may recover damages for the loss cf the so- 
ciety and assistance of his wife caused by injuries to her 
through the negligence of defendant, although the wife 
has already recovered in her own right for the injuries 
received (decided in the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
May 19, 1897.)14 ; 

A public highway was so constructed that it termin- 
nated at right angles with and 20 ft. distant from an un- 
fenced and unguarded railroad cut. It is held that the 
railroad company is not liable for the damage sustained 
by one who, being ignorant of the locality, and in the 
dark, drove on from the end of the highway over the in- 
tervening land into the cut (decided by New Jersey 
Court of Appeals, March 1, 1897).15 

The doctrine that an unguarded excavation on land 
outside a public highway, but so near as to make it un- 
safe for a traveler exercising ordinary care, will render 
the owner liable for any damage sustained, if the 
traveler falls into it, is recognized in New York,1° New 
Jersey17 and other states. This case is decided on the 
ground that the ——* of the cut was not such as to 
bring it within the rule. 

In an action by an administrator to recover damages 
for causing the death of his intestate it appeared that 
the deceased was run over by an electric car through 
such negligence on his part as would bar a recovery. 
The car, after running over him, backed and ran over 
him again. It is held that the street car company was 
not responsible for avy error of judgment of the motor- 
man in managing the car after it first struck the de- 
ceased (decided by the New York Court of Appeals, May 
4, 1897).18 

"In the absence of an express and special contract ex- 
tending its liability to losses on connecting lines, a 
carrier accepting goods directed toa point off its line, is 
only bound to carry them safely over its own route and 
to deliver them safely to the next connecting carrier, 
and a local station agent cannot extend the liabilities of 
his company beyond its own line without authority 
expressely conferred upon him for that purpose, or 
unless it has been held out in some manner by the com- 
pany that he has such authority (decided: by the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, March 31, 1897).'® 

It is not, as a matter of law, negligence for one te 
attempt to cross a railroad, when the view and sound of 
an approaching train are obscured by smoke and dust 
and by the noise of a train which has just passed. 
Whether it is such negligence as will defeat a recovery, 
depends on the facts of the particular case, and must be 
submitted to the jury to decide (decided by the Illinois 
Supreme Court, May 11, 1897).2° 

If horses break out of their owner’s pasture and stray 
upon a railroad track without fault on the part of the 
railroad company and there are killed through the negli- 
gence of the company’s employees, the negligence of the 
owner in permitting the horses to stray will bar him 
from recovering damages for their loss (decided by the 
New Jersey Court of Appeals), March 1, 1897. 21 





1 Wight vs. The United States, 17 Sup. Ct. Rep., 822 . 
2 Interstate C. Com. vs. N. 0. & 1. P., 17 Sup Ct. Rep., 896. 
8 Bedford Belt vs. McDonald, 46 N. E. Rep., 1,022. 
4 Rathbun vs. N. Y., N. H., & H., 37 Atl. Rep., 300. 
6 Hooper Mayor et al. v. B. C. Pass. Ry. 37 Atl. Rep., 359. 
6 Thompson v. Citizens’ T. Co. 37 Atl. Rep., 205. 
7 Deni v. Rennsylvania, 37 Atl. Rep., 558. 
8 L., N. A. & C. v. Rinicker, 47 N. E. Rep., 239. 
® Decker v. L. V., 37 Atl Reap.. 570. 
10 Manly v. D. & H. C.. 37 At!. Rep. 279. 
11 Tylerv. N. Y. & N. E., 137 Mass., 238. 
12 Kellogg v. N. Y.C. & A. R., 74.N. Y., 72. 
18 Chicago & C. 1. v. Hammond and others, 46 N. E. Rep., 999. 
™ Keiley vs. N. Y., N. H. & H., 46 N. E., Rep, 1063. 
16 Daneck vs. Pennsylvania, 37 Atl. Rep., 59. 
16 Beck va. Carter, 68 N. Y., 283. 
17 Vanderbeck vs. Hendry, 34 N. J. Law, 467. 
18 Hittner vs. Crosstown, 46 N. E. Kep., 1044. 
19 Hoffman et al vs (. V,, 37 Ati., Rep., 214. 
200, & N. W., vs. Hanson, 46 M. E. Rep., 1071. 
2T Case vs. C. of N. J., 37 Atl., Rep., 65. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Kansas City, St. Lowis & Chicago, quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 114 per cent., payable Aug. 2. 

Louisiuna & Missouri River, preferred, 314 per cent., 
payable Aug. 2. 

Pulman’s Palace Car Co., quarterly, $2 per share, 
payable Aug. 16. 
B t. —_ & Duluth, preferred, 214 per cent., payable 
Sept. 1. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, for the election of di- 
rectors, Milwaukee, Sept. 18. 

Wabash, annual, for the election of directors, St. 
Louis, Sept. 14. 

Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Society of Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its next meeting at Nashville, Tenn., begin- 
ning Sept. 22. 

_, Lhe American Street Railway Association will hold 
its sixteenth annual convention in Couvention Hall, 
Niagara Falls, Oct. 19-22. 1897. 

The Association of Radway Superintendents of 
Bridges and Buildings will hold its seventh annual 
convention at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., be- 
sinning Oct. 19, 1897, 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at 715 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the third Wednesday in 
each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffale, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 
May, Sentember and November, at 2 p. m. 

The Civil Lngineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month. at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Crmberland Publish- 
ing House. Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
Calitornia meets each third Weduesdty of the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Lus Angeles, Cal 

The Engineers and Architects Ciud of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street. on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 25 East Eighth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 2 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 

ouri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The £ngineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets at 410 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the third 
Tuesdav in each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

'The Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at Old Point Com- 
bs iw Sept. 8, 1897. Robert McKeon, Secretary, 

ent, O. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
—. Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

-30 p. m. 

* The New England Roadmasters’ Association will 
hold its adnual convention at the Revere House, Bos- 
ton, Mass , Aug. 18 and 19, 1897. 

The North-West Railway Club meets on the first 
Tuesdav after the second Monday in each month, at 8 
p.m., the place of meeting alternating between the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, and the Rvan Hotel, St. Paul. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, Septem + 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The Railway Signalling Club will meet on the second 
Tuesday of the monthsof January, March, May, Septem- 
ber and November, in Chicago. 

The Road Masters’ Association of America will hold 
its annual meeting at Old Point Comfort, Va., Sept. 
14-16, 1897. ; 

The St. Louis Railway Club holds its regular meeting 
on the second Friday of each month, at 3 p. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
dav in January, April, August and November. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street. San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundrymnen’s Association meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. A. Sorge, Jr., 1533 Marquette Building 
Chicago, is secretary. 

The Western Railway Club meetsin Chicage on the 
third Tuesdav of each month, at. 2 p. m. Z 

The Western Society of Engineers meets in its rooms 
on the first Wednesday of each month, at 8 p.m., to 
hear reports, and for the reading and discussion of 
papers. The headquarters of the Society are at 1736- 
1739 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Northwestern Electrical Association. 

The fifth semi-annual convention of the Northwestern 
Electrical Association was held in the City Hall at La 
Crosse, Wis., July 21 and 22. The papers read and dis- 
cussed at this meeting were: ‘The Utility of Exhaust 
Steam,” by George L. Thayer: ‘220-Volt Lamps,” by 
Prof. George D. Shepardson, of the University of Minne- 
sota; “The Constant Potential Arc,” by Messrs. O. M. 
Rau and F. A. Vaughn, and “The Meters of To-Day,” 
by R. F. Schuchardt. 

Eastern Railroad Commissioners’ Club. 

This name has been given tothe association of state 
railroad commissioners, which met at Portland, Me., 
on Tuesday of last week on the invitation of the Com- 
missioners of Maine. The organization appears to be 
wholly informal, no programme for discussions having 
been made out, and a considerable portion of the time 
allotted for the meeting being spentin excursions. 
There were 20 men present, and the club chose the fol- 
lowing officers: President. B. F. Chadbourne, Maine; 
Vice-President, H. M. Putney, New Hampshire; Secre- 
tary, W. O. Seymour, Connecticut; Treasurer, Z. S. 
Stanton. Vermont: Executive Committee, B. F. Chad- 
bourne, F. M. Baker, of New York, E. L. Freeman, of 
Rhode Island. Authority was given the committee to 
call the next meeting, and invite any person they deem 
best to attead. 

Traveling Engineers’ Association. 

A committee of the Traveling Engineers’ Association, 
which meets at the Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.. Sept. 14, 
submits the following questions on the subject “The 
injector, the difficulties met with in its operation aud 
best remedies for the trouble.” 1. What has been your 
observation as to the different causes wheu the injector 
will not prime? 2. When the injector primes. but will 
not force water into the boiler, what generally is the 
trouble? 3. Will the injector continue to work and de- 
liver the water out of the overflow instead of into the 
boiler if the check valve on the boiler sticks or fails to 
work properly ? 4. When the injector becomes choked 
with lime, or other substance, and refuses to work,what 
is the general practice on your line in removing same ? 
5. Are theinj:ctors in use on your line provided with 
their own independently acting water valves between 
injectors aud tank hose: if not, what trouble have you 
experienced therefrom’ Answers to the above and 
any other information on the subject should be sent to 
J. W. Hall, Chairman, Commerce, Tex. 

National Association of Railway Agents. 

This Association will hold its first annual convention 
at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, O.. Aug. 17, 18 and 
19. Among the subjects to be discussed are the follow- 
ing: ‘The Relations Between Local and Commercial 

Agents from a Social and Traffic Standpoint’’; ** Lewiti- 
mate Use of Tracers’’,;.‘‘ Have Local Freight Agents the 
Right to Allow the Inspection of Goods Billed to Ship- 
per’s Order without Surrender of Original Bill of 


Lading 2?” “‘Use and Misuse of Abbreviations in Wav- 
billing ;” ‘Seniority in Making Promotions,” and 
“ Duties of an Agent to the Public.” 

The National Association of Railway Agents was or- 
ganized at Youngstown, O., in February, 1897. Three 
or four vears ago the station agents had an association 
which came to an untimely end through mismanage- 
ment. The organization of to-day includes many of the 
members of the old organization. Agents. cashiers, com- 
mercial and traveling freight agents and traveling audi- 
tors are the classes eligible to membership. The present 
officers are: 

President—O. J. Hammon (P. S. & L. E.), Pittsburgh. 


‘a. 
Vice-President—C. A. Witzel (C. T. & V.), Cleveland,O. 
Secretai y—James Aiken (P. & W.), Youngstown, O. 
Treasurer—A. N. Dietz (C. T. & V.), Cleveland, O. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


The fourteeth general meeting of the American Insti 
tute of Electrical Engineers was held at Greenacre-on- 
the-Piscataqua, Eliot, Me., July 26,27 and 28. A feat- 
ure of the meeting was the exhibit of the experimental 
apparatus of the late Prof. Moses G. Farmer, whose 
first electrical undertaking, a short electric exhibition 
road, was put in operation at Dover, N. H., 50 years ago. 
Professor Farmer’s daughter, Miss Sarah J. Farmer, 
permitted the exhibition of a large number of his models 
and experimental apparatus, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution loaned for the purpose the motor and car which 
Professor Farmer exhibited at Dover. 

A list of the papers which were read at this meeting 
was given in this column.in our issue of July 23. The 
paper presented by Mr. Horatio A. Foster, on ‘“* The Cost 
of Steam Power,” embodied the results of an extended 
investigation covering widely different types of industry 
and conditions ofZoperation. Twenty two plants, vary- 
ing from 12 H. P. up tu ‘2.422 H. P. capacity. were inves- 
tigated and the results tabulated and discussed, it being 
found that the variations of zost shown are so great as 
to make it almost impossible to generalize. In the case 
of large compound condensing engines the cost was 
found to be $.00824 per horse-power hour. The average 
of other investigators of repute is $.00705. The paper 
contained much valuable data on the cost of steam power 
and on what should be included in such an estimate. 

The next general meeting of the Institute will be held 
at Omaha, Neb., at the time of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition at that place. 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


This society will hold its" fifth annual meeting at 
Toronto, Ontario. Aug. 16, 17 and I8 at the School of 
Practical Science, College avenue. There will be five 
sessions to be held Monday morning and evening. Tues 
day morning and evening,and Wednesday morning. 
The program has been arranged so that the afternoons 
of Monday and Tuesday shall beavail-ble forexcu7sions. 
Arrangements have been made for reduced rates to those 
attending the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Toronto. which immediately 
follows this meeting. These rates are. however. avai 
able only to member of the B. A. A.S. Members of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
are entitled, by the resolution of the Association (Liver- 
pool meeting, 1896) to be enrolled as members of the As- 
sociation for the year 1897, oa the payment of $5 to the 
local Treasurers at Toronto, James Bain, Jr., or Prof. 
R. Ramsay Wright. The number of members of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education who 
will desire certificates to attend the meetings of this 
society only is small: and it has not yet been arranged 
to secure special rates for them, except from points on 
the Grand Trunk or on the Canadian Pacific railroads, 
where a two-thirds return rate can be had by securing 
certificates, 

The panrers, etc., are: President’s address, “‘ The Scone and 
Relative Importance of Theoretical Study,” Henry T. Eddy. 

“Methods of Teaching: by Text-Book. by Lecture, by De- 
sign, by Laboratory, bv Memoir,’ W. H. P. Creighton. 

‘The Teaching of Machine Design,” J. J. Flather. 

“ The Calculus for Engineering Students,” F. W. MeNair. 

“The Influence of Scientific Rezearch upon the Develop- 
ment of Chemical Technologv,” H. Runte. 

“Chemical Engineering,” J. M. Ordway. 

“The Efficiency of Technical as Compired with Literarv 
Training,” T. C. Mendenhall, 

“A Course in French and German for Engineers,” A. N.Van 


aell, 

“At What Point Should Students Engage in Sp°cific Re- 
search and How Much Aid Should They Receive from the 
Professor ?”’ C. D. Marx. 

“ Mining Vacation Field Work,” F. W. Denton. 

“To What Extent Should Metallurgy be Taught in Mechani- 
cal Engineering Courses?”’ M. E. Cooley. 

“* Engineering Liboratorv Courses,”’ R. ©, Carpenter, 

“ Klective Studies in Technical Courses,”’ H. L. Munroe, 

Report of Special Committee on “* Uniformity of Symbols,’ 
Ira O. Baker, Chairman, 

“ Manual Training for Artisans,” C. M. Wondwird. 

“ Manual Training in Pablic High Schools,” T. W. Mather. 

Report of Special Committee on “‘ Eatrance R_ quirements,” 
F. O. Marvin, Chairman. 

“Graduation Theses: [heir Preparation, Form and Preser- 
vation,” Ira O. Baker. 

“Agricultural Colie’es: Their Function with Re'ation to 
Engineering,” C. S. Murkland. 

“ The Education of the Elec: rical Engineer,” W.E. Avrton, 

“A Course of Study in Electrical Engineering,” R. 8. Owens, 








PERSONAL. 

—Mr. F. Hoppe. Freight Auditor of the Chicago Great 
Western, died in St. Louis July 28. 

—Mr. Edward M. Stewart, C. E., has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of the Dominion Atlantic. 

—Mr. W.C. Squire has entered the service of the At® 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe as Mechanical Engineer. 

—Mr. A. J. Mentow has been made Master Mechanic 
of the Oconee & Western, with headquarters at Dublin, 
Ga. 

—Mr. Newton Haight, Traveling Passenger Agent for 
the Union Pacific, died at St. Louis Aug. 2, aged 59 
years. 

—Mr. W. J. Jeffery has been anpointed General Agent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande at the company’s new office 
in St. Louis. 

—Mr. Jesse Frey bas been appointed General Manager 
of the San Antonio & Gulf, to succeed Mr. George Dull- 
nig, resigned. 

—Mr. Thomas Lee, for several years General Road- 
master of the Rio Grande Western, was recently killed 
while riding on an engine. 

—Mr. William McKenney, for many years a director 
of the Queen Anne’s & Kent. Railroad, died at his home 
in Centreville, Md., July 23. 

—Mr. Channing M. Ward has been appointed General 
Manager for the receiver of the South Atlantic & Obi», 
with headquarters at Bristol, Va, 
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—Mr. J. Campbell, Master Mechanic of the Lehigh 
Valley at Buffalo, has been placed in charge of the car 
department of the Buffalo Division. 


—Mr. John Lehane has been appointed Commercial 
Agent for the St. Louis Southwestern at Houston, to 
succeed Mr. John W. Tate, resigned. 


—The headg uarters of Mr. Fred H. Jones, District 
Passenger Agent of the Cotton Belt, have been removed 
fram Atlanta, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn. 


—Mr. P. Griffin has been appointed Superintendent 
and Purchasing Agent of the Dominion Atlantic at Hali- 
fax, in place of Mr, K. Sutherland, resigned. 


—Mr. R. W. Bryan has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Great Northern in the West- 
ern District, to succeed Mr. O. O. Winter, resigned. 


—Mr. William Ll. Tarbet has been appointed Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, to succeed Mr. Dwight C. Morgan. resigned. 


—Mr. L. E. Eaton, for some time Chief Clerk to Super- 
intendent W.M.Corbett,of the Evansville & Terre Haute, 
— appointed Traveling Freight Agent for that 
road, 


—Mr. A. P. Hall, of Ogden, Utah,'bas been appointed 
Superintendent of Terminals for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, in Kansas City, to succeed Mr. J. W. 
Starr. 


—Mr. C. W. Galligan, Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul, has been 
made General Freight Agent, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


—Mr. N. Frey, General Foreman of the locomotive 
repair shops of the Chicago, Burlington & Northern, 
La Crosse, Wis., will have charge of the work of Mr. W. 
H Lewis, resigned. 

—Mr. Robert C. Haase, Ticket Agent for the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Bellaire, N. C., has been promoted to the 
position of Traveling Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters at Newark, O. 


—Mr. E. A. Williams, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of the St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul, at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed Assistant General Freight 
Agent in place of Mr. C. W. Galligan. 


—Mr. Onward Bates, Engineer and Superintendent of 
Bridges and Buildings of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, bas had conferred upon him the degree of Civil 
Engineer by the University of Wisconsin. 


—Mr. Alexander Grant, Chief Clerk of the United 
States Railway Mail Service. has been appointed Assist- 
ant General Superintendent of that service to succeed 
Mr. Lilburn T. Myers, of Virginia, resigned. 


—Mr. R. G. Collins, Jr., formerly connected with the 
Engineer Corps of the Duquesne Traction Co, has been 
appointed Roadmaster over 150 miles of the Wisconsin 
Central, with headquarters at Ashland, Wis. 


—Mr. David Brown, Jr., Ticket Agent of the Grand 
Trunk in New York City, has been made Traveling 
Passenger Agent of that road, tosucceed Mr. W.R. 
Jatfray, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


—Mr. R. H. Soule, who recently resigned the position 
of Superintendent of Motive Power on the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, has accepted an engagement with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, beginning Aug. 1. 


—Mr. W. W. Wheatly. formerly of the West Shore, 
and for the last year or so on the Brcoklyn Heights 
(electric street) road, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to be Assistant General Superintendent. 


—Mr. C. N. Woodward, for 15 years Chief Train Dis- 
patcher of the New England road, has been promoted to 
the office of Assistant Superintendent of the Eastern 
Division of that road, with headquarters at Boston. 


—Mr. A. M. Parker has been appointed Supervisor of 
Division No. 21of the Pennsylvania, tosucceed Mr. 
A. J. Whitney, Jr., who has been appointed Supervisor 


of Division No. 31,in place of Mr. Jesse Yarnall, de-. 


ceased. 

—The officials of the Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain have presented the retiring General manager, Col. 
George F. Gage, with a silver set of 129 pieces as a testi- 
monial of their appreciation of his long and faithful 
service. 

—Mr. Don A. Sweet, formerly Geueral Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the Atlantic & Pacific, at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., has been appointed General Agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at El Paso, Tex., to 
succeed Mr. EK. Copland, resigned. 


—Colonel Henry S. Haines, late Commissioner of the 
Southern States Freight Association, and formerly 
Vice-President of the Plant System and President of the 
American Railway Association, is going to Europe for a 
stay of indefinite length. He will sail from New York 
on Aug. 19. 

-Mr. Morris Williams, formerly Superintendent of 
the Mineral & Mining Co., at Shenandoah, Pa, has been 
chosen successor to Major Irving A. Stearns as Manager 
of the Susquehanna Coal Co. and the other interests of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Wilkes-Barre. He. as- 
sumed charge Aug. 1. 


—Mr. Charles Watts, General Superintendent of the 
Northwest System of the Pinnsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh, has gone to Europe for the benefit of his 
health, which has been bad for several months. He was 
accompanied by Mr. W. W. Branson, a conductor of the 
New York Division of the Pennsylvania. 


—Dr. C. M. Drake, for several years Chief Surgeon of 
the Southern, has resigned and will resume private 
practice. Dr. Drake was with the East Tennessee, Vir- 
givia & Georgia for several years, until it became ab- 
sorbed into the Southern. Eighteen months ago he was 
made Chief Surgeon of the entire system. 


—Mr. David Sloan, Assistant Chief Engineer, has been 
appointed Chief Engineer of the lilinois Central Rail- 
road, in place of Mr. J. F. Wallace, resigned. His suc 
cessor will be Mr. Dwight C. Morgan, of Dwight; who 
retires as Consulting Engineer to the Illinois State 
Board of Railroad & Warehouse Commissioners on 
Aug. 11. 


—Mr. John M. Savin has been made General Manager 
of the Omaha, Kansas City & Eastern, the new consoli- 
dated line from Quincy, Ill., to Omaha, Neb. Mr. Savin 
was born at Baltimore, Md., in 1854. He entered rail- 
road service about 25 years ago as Clerk in the Auditor’s 
oftice of the Baitimore & Ohiv. Since that time he has 
held positions as Traveling Auditor and Freight Agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Assist- 
ant Auditor of the Wisconsin, lowa & Nebraska at Des 


ee and Auditor of the Quircy, Omaha & Kansas 
ity. 


—Mr. S. K. Hatah, M. E., Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
and Mr. Masanari Oka, District Traffic Manager of the 
Imperial Railways of Japan are in New York City, where 
they will remain for the next two or tbree weeks, and 
then go to Europe. Mr. Hatah is investigating the 
methods of building and maintaining railroad rolling 
stock in this country and in Europe, and on his return 
to Japan will make a report upon which will depend the 
buying of considerable rolling stock and machinery. 
Mr. Oka is studying modern methods of handling freight 
and passenger traffic. 


—Mr. James M. Boon, who was in charge of the loco- 
motive department of the shops of the West Shore Rail- 
road, at Frankfort, N. Y., has retired from railroad 
service in consequence of the abandenment of the shops 
at that place by the railroad company. Mr. Boon is now 
in advanced years, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers at Syracuse, on bis retirement, passed reso- 
lutions expressing the esteem of the members for Mr. 
Boon. He is one of the best known veterans of the 
mechanical railroad world, having been a member of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association since 1869. He was form- 
erly on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and 
later on, the Chicago & Northwestern, but has been 
with the West Shore about 10 years. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Aroostook Northern.—At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of this road, whose incorporation was noted in 
these columns on July 23, the following officers and Di- 
rectors were elected: President, Albert A. Burleigh; 
Vice-President, Parker P. Burleigh; Treasurer. Preston 
N. Burleigh. Directors: Albert A. Burleigh, Parker P. 
Burleigh, Preston N. Burleigh, Everett E. Burleigh and 
Harry R. Burleigh, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—By joint arrangement 
with the California Southern this company has made 
the following changes in the management of the Santa 
Fe Pacific, which has come under its control. The po- 
sition of Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent 
at San Francisco is abandoned. H.C. Bush hecomes 
General Agent of the freight department and John L. 
Truslow General Agent of the passenger department, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. ‘Il. A. Jones is ap- 
pointed General Agent of the freight and passenger de- 
partments, with headquarters at Santa Barbara, Cal. 
The jurisdiction of H. K. Gregory, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent of the Southern California, is extended 
over the Santa Fe Pacific. 


Chicago Great Western.—A new operating arrange- 
ment has gone into effect on this line, whereby Assist- 
ant General Superintendent J. Burlingett, formerly at 
St. Paul, Minn., will have headquarters at Oelwein, Ia., 
with the title of Superintendent of Transportation, A 
number of offices of Division Superintendents have 
been abolished, and those now holding those offices will 
be located as follows: J. C. Ford will remain at Oelwein 
as Assistant to the General Superintendent: J. A. Kelly, 
of Chicago, will go to St. Paul. as Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and B. F. Egan, of Des Moines, Ia., 
will become agent at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company bas estab- 
lished a general agency in St. Louis, taking effect Aug. 
1. ‘Mr. W.J. Jeffery, brother of the President and 
General Manager, is to act as General Agent of the com- 
pany at that place. 


Dominion Atlantic.—A number of changes have been 
made in the genera] officersof this road. The resigna- 
tion of Mr. K. Sutherland as Superintendent went into 
effect July 31, and Mr. P. Griffin has been appointed to 
the position. Mr. Edward M. Stewart, C. E., has been 
appointed Chief Engineer. Mr. Fred M. Morey, Chief 
Clerk, has resigned. 


Grand Trunk.—The following changes went into 
effect Aug. 1: Mr. John Pullen is appointed Division 
Freight Agent, with headquarters at Hamilton, and 
will have charge of that portion of the Middle Division 
south of the main line between Weston and Point Ed- 
ward, and including that portion of the Northern Divi 
sion between Stewarton aud Hamilton, vice Mr. R. 
Quinn, assigned to other duties. Mr. Frank J. Watson 
is appointed Division Freight Agent, with headquarters 
at Stratford, and will have charge of that portion of the 
Middle Division between Weston and Point Edward, in- 
clusive, and lines north thereof. 


Illinois Central.—The recently purchased Ohio Valley 
has been made a part of the Illinois Central, to be known 
as the Evansville District of the Louisville Division. L. 
A. Washington has been appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of the district, with headquarters at 
Henderson, Ky. J.S. Weitzell has been made Assistant 
— Freight Agent, with headquarters at Evansville 

nd. 


Preston.—The names of the incorporators of this road, 
whose incorporation is noted in another column, are as 
follows: W. R. Butler, Mauch Chunk, Pa., R. P. Crellin, 
White Haven, Pa.; H. J. Frear, George W. Fleming, T. 
J. Petticord, Oakland, Md. 


St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul.—By a change which 
has recently gone into effect at St. Louis, Mr. C. W. 
Galligan, Assistant General Freight, has been made 
General Freight Agent,and Mr. E. A. Williams, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, has been appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent, to succeed Mr. Gal- 
ligan. 


San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley.—At the an- 
ual meeting of the Board of Trustees, held at San Fran- 
cisco, July 20, the following officers and additional di- 
rectors were elected: President, Claus Spreckels; First 
Vice-President, Robert Watt; Second Wiscluamicent, 
A. H. Payson; Secretary, Alexander Mackay. Directors: 
Charles Holbrook, J. D. Spreckels, J, B. Stetson, Leon 
Sloss, Thomas Magee, Isaac Upham, A. Hayward and 
J. A. Cooper. 


Southern.—At a meeting of the stockholders held 
July 29 the following Board of Directors was elected for 
the ensuing year: Samuel Spencer, Josiah F. Hill, M. A. 
Moslin, A. B. Anderson, Francis Lynde Stetson and W. 
W. Finley. 

Southern Pacific.--The directors of this company met 
at San Francisco July 30 and elected George Crocker a 
Director to fill the vacancy caused by the death of his 
brother, Colonel C. F. Crocker. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Alaska Road.—A correspondent from Wilmington, 


Del., writes that the Yukon Mining, Trading and 
Transportation Company has commenced operations 
for a railroad into the new gold fields. Prof. William 
A. Pratt, of Delaware College, formerly chief engineer 
of the Philadelphia & Baltimore Division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Mr. P. I. Packard, who has spent 
many years in Alaska, left Wilmington, July 25, for 
Juneau, Alaska, with a party of engineers to make a 
survey of the proposed route. The proposed road will 
start at the head of Taku Inlet, about 20 miles south of 
Juneau and follow the north bank of-the Taku River 
through the mountains, about 65 miles. From that 
point a cut will be made across the country to the head 
of Teslin Lake, making the whole road about 150 miles 
long. From Teslin Lake steamers of the company will 
connect with Dawson City and other points on the 
Yukon. The Yukon Mining, Trading and Transporta- 
tion Company is chartered under the laws of West Vir- 
ginia and British Columbia with capital stock of $3,000,- 
000. The estimated cost of building the railroad is 
$1,500,100. The Canadian Parliament has given the 
company a land grant of 750,900 acres, which includes 
valuable quartz deposits near Teslin Lake. Among 
those interested in the company at Wilmington are 
Willard Saulsbury, lawyer and financier; Preston Lea, 
President of the Union National Bank, and C. F. 
Hutchins, Manager of the City Railwav Company. 


Alexandria, Junction City & Shreveport.—This 
company has been incoporated by stockholders of the 
Arkansas Southern to extend that road from Junction 
City, Ark., south through Lousiana to the Gulf. of 
Mexico. C.C. Henderson, General Manager, at Junction 
City, writes that preliminary work is now being done. 


Canadian Pacific.—The first 100 miles from Leth- 
bridge, B. C., of the new Crow’s Nest Pass road are now 
under contract. Contracts for the first 50 miles were 
let in July, and work is being pushed rapidly. ‘the sec- 
ond 50-mile division has been divided into sections of 
from 5to10 milesin length and awarded to Messrs. 
McArthur, Buchanan, Strevel, Keith and Bowels, all of 
Winnipeg; McGillvery, of Vancouver, and Hugh Mann, 
of Rossland. The completed road is to exteud from 
Lethbridge west 330 miles to Nelson, B. C. 


Carolina & Northwestern.—Col. G. W. KF. Harper, 
President of this company, states that the management 
has decided to substitute 50-1b. steel rails for the present 
iron and steel rails over the entire main line, which ex- 
tenus from Lenoir, N.C., south about 107 miles to 
Chester, S.C. Orders will be placed early in the fall. 
It has also been decided tu build 10 miles of track be- 
tween Newton and Hickory, N.C., to filla gap in the 
line where trains are nowrun over the track of the 
Western North Carolina Division of theSouthern. This 
road was under areceiver for two years prior to Jan- 


uary, 1897,when it was reorganized and its namechanged © 


from the Chester & Lenoir to the present form. 


Chester & Becket.—This short Massachusetts rail- 
road, begun about a year ago, is nearly completed and 
will probably be ready for business about Oct. 1. It 
is about 54% miles long, and has been built to connect 
various granite quarries with the Boston & Alkany at 
Chester. The Hudson & Chester Granite Co., the Boston 
& Albaay Railroad and the towns of Chester and Becket 
are the — owners. The grading has been done 
by Vandegrift & Jacobs, of Philadelphia. The country 
is very ieee and on a part of the line the grade is five 
per cent. 


Erie.- J. C. Moorhead, General Superintendent of the 
Ohio Division of the Erie road, writes that no surveys 
have been made by his company for an extension of the 
Lisbon & Ohio branch to East Liverpool, as reported by 
lcoal newspapers. 


Fort White & Southern.—Surveys have been made 
to extend this road from Blue Sink Mines scuth through 
Alachua County to Trenton, Fla. The work is to be 
esa as the requirements of the company demand. 

his road now extends from Fort White, on the Sa- 
= Florida & Western, to Blue Sink Mines, six 
miles 


Illinois Central.—This company took formal posses- 
sion, J od 29, of the Ohio Valley. The road was bought 
by the Illinois Central, July 13, for $1,050,000, the upset 

rice fixed by the Court. It extends from Hopkinsville, 

y., to Evansville, Ind., 180 miles. It will be operated 
as the Evansville District of the Louisville Division. 


Kansas City, Osceola & Southern.—This company 
has engineers in the field making preliminary surveys 
for anextension of its road from Osceola, Mo., south- 
east about 35 miles to Bolivar. 


Laurel & Northwestern.—This company is at work 
upon an extension of its road which, when completed, 
will extend from Laurel northwest through Jones and 
Smith counties to Raleigb, Mo. Ten miles are now in 
operation and about 10 more will be completed within 
12 months. 


New Roads.—The pons, vgs Land & Improvement 
Co., of Raleigh, N. C., now has a charter to build a rail- 
road froma point near South Pines, N. C., on the Sea- 
board Air Line, southeast about 40 miles to the mouth 
of the Rock Fish Creek at the Cape Fear River. 

Plans are being considered for building a railroad 
from Bowling Green to Leitchfield, Ky., a distance of 
about 50 miles. T. O. Rawlings & Co., Louisville, Ky., 
write that all the preliminary work for this line has 
been done and that active building will begin Sept. 1. 


Paragould Southeastern.—Surveys have been made 
for an extension of this road from its present terminus 
at Cardwell, Dunklin County, Mo., east 1014 miles to 
Hornersville, head of navigation at Big Lake. This road 
at present extends from Paragould, Ark., a point on the 
St. Louis Southwestern, east to Cardwell, Mo., 11 miles. 
The new extension will connect with the water route 
through Pascola River to the Mississippi. 


Preston.—This company has been incorporated in 
Maryland to build aroad from Hutton, MVd., a point 
near the Western state line on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
southwest through Preston County, W. Va., to Aurora, 
eight miles. About three-fourths of the road is now 
completed. It extends through a timber and coal coun- 
try. The names of the incorporators wi!l be found in 
another column. 


Queen Anne’s.—The contract forthe last section of 
this road has been awarded to Messrs. Wade, Burns & 
Co., of Baltimore. When completed the road will ex- 
tend from Queenstown, Md., east about 90 miles to 
Rehoboth, Del., on the Atlantic Ocean. About 80 miles, 
from Queenstown to Milton, Del., has been completed. 


St. Louis, Caruthersville & Memphis.—This com 
pany was chartered in Missouri, July 23, with a capital 
of $210,000, to build aline from Caruthersville séuth- 
_— the state line between Arkansas and Missouri, 
21 miles. 
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Sebasticook & Moosehead.—Two extensions of this 
road are now under consideration requiring the expen- 
diture of $600,000. One extension is from Hartland, the 
present northern terminus, north to Guilford, Me.. a 
point on the Bangor & Aroostook, about 20 miles. An- 
other proposed extension is south from Pittsfield to 
Burnham, Me., about 10 miles. Thissouthern extension 
would be narrow gage and would bea connecting link 
with the Wiscasset Quebec, which according to re- 
ports is to be consolidated with this road. 


Shreveport & Red River Valley.—This company 
has been incorporated to build a line from Shreveport 
south along the Red River Valley to Coushatta, La. 
about 50 miles. Among those interested are William 
Beenborn, President of the White Cliff Cement Co., 
Chicago; George W. Fouke, of Texarkana. Ark., and W. 
C. Taylor, of Shreveport, La. The headquarters of the 
new company are at Shreveport, La. 


Southern.—This road is relaying 25 miles of track 
pen rn Tenn., and Ft. Payne, Ala., with 
-lb. rails. 


Watauga Mineral.—This company has been char- 
tered in Tennessee to build a road from the North Caro- 
lina state line west to Stony Creek, Tenn., and along the 
the Stony Creek Valley to Watauga River, about 40 
miles. The'incorporators are John W. Adams, J. T. 
Tipton, J. H. Alexander, Lee F. Miller, lL. H. Anderson, 
of Elizabethton, Tenn. 








Electric Railroad Construction. 





Boston, Mass.—The Norfolk Suburban Street Rail- 
way Co. has petitioned the selectmen of Dedham, Mass., 
for the right to extend its tracks from the present ter- 
minus on Washington street, Dedham Center, into and 
across High street and into and along Memorial Square 
east of the drinking fountain. 


Charleston, S. C.—The Charleston Electric Street 
Railway Co., which was formed last February by a con- 
solidation of all the street car lines of Charleston, has 
asked authority from the City Council to extend its line 
from Spring street to a point outside of the city. known 
as New Bridge. It is expected that work will begin 
this month. 


Cleveland, O.—A)l the track of the Lorain & Cleve- 
land electric road has been finished, except the connec- 
tions with the street railroads at each ezd of the line. 
The power-house is finished and the power plant is to 
be put in within a few days. It is expected that the 
line will be in operation some time during September. 
The road extends from Cleveland west to Lorain, about 
25 miles, passing through Rocky River. 

The Cleveland, Painesville Eastern Railroad has 
obtained entire right of way for its proposed extension 
from St. Clair street to Collinwood, two miles, passing 
through the Shumway Gully. 


Collegeville, Pa.—The Collegeville Electric Street 
Railway Co. has been incorporated in Pennsylvania, with 
$7,000 capital stock, to build a line 1% miles long in this 
town. It is expected that the road, when built, will be 
leased or sold to the Schuylkill Valley Traction Co., one 
of whose lines from Norristown runs to Collegeville. 


Colorado Springs, Col.—The City Council has- 


given a franchise to Irviog Howbert and others for an 
electric road to be built between this place and Cripple 
Creek. It is reported that the company also has the 
right to take power from the city’s water system. 
Grading on the line, which will be about 30 miles long, 
was begun July 28. 


Connellsville, Pa.—An extension of the Connells- 
ville, New Haven & Leisenring Passenger Railway, an 
electric line, is proposed to Vanderbilt and Uniontown, 
Pa., two routes being under consideration, one from 
Leisenring and the other from Trotter, Pa. In either 
case the line will be run over coal lands owned by W. J. 
Rainey and the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


East St. Louis, Ill.—The City Council has recently 
assed an ordinance grantiug a franchise to the East St. 
4ouis Electric Railroad Co. for a line in this city. Julius 

S. Walsh is President of the company. 


Flint, Mich,—At a recent meeting of capitalists of 
this town it was decided to build an electric road from 
Flint south to (iong Lake and Fenton, about 16 miles. 
It is said that right of way for the line has already been 
obtained. The local committee is represented by George 
Durand, W.C. Durand, George Buckingham, William 
C. Lewis and H C. Spencer. 


Greene County, N. Y.—Four companies were in- 
corporated at Albany, July 28, with the same interests 
behind each, to buila electric roads in Greene County, 
N. Y., and vicinity as follows: The Coxsackie & Green- 
ville Traction Co. will build a road from the terminus 
of the Greene County Traction Co.’s line in Cox- 
sackie to a point on the boundary line between Greenville 
and Durham, about 12 miles; the company’s capital 
stock is $150,000. The Oak Hill Traction Co. will build 
aroad 20 miles long, from the terminus of the above 
line, at Durham, to Oak Hill, Conesville, East Durham 
and Cairo, in Greene County; the company’s capital 
stock is $250,000. The third company, to be known as 
the Middleburg & Oak Hill Traction Co., will build 
from a connection with the above road at a point near 
Rensselaerville, Albany County, through Rensselaerville 
and Broome, to Middleburg, Schoharie County, about 25 
miles; the company’s capital stock is $300,000. The 
fourth company, the Windham Traction Co., will build 
from a point on the Oak Hill Traction Co.’s line, near 
Durham, through Manor Hill, Schoharie County, Wind- 
ham, Ashland and Hansonville, to a point near bult’s 
Hotel, in Durham; the capital stock is $250,000. Among 
those interested in all of these comeateas are William 
G. Raines, T. E. Smith, W. F. Leland, W. S. Smith, M. 
K. Ingersoll, P. Anderson, K. Richter and Albert A. 
Lasson, all of New York City, and George C. Spencer, of 
Chicago. The principal office of the companies will be 
in New York City. 


_Greensburg, Pa.—The Greensburg & Mount Pleasant 
Electric Street Railway Co. has recently been chartered 
in Pennsylvania, to build a road nine miles long from 
South Greensburg, south through Titusville to Mount 
Pleasant. The capital stock is $75,000, W. F. Sadler, of 
Carlisle, Pa., is President. 


Kankakee, Ill.—The Kankakee, Wilmington & 
Morris Electric Street Railway Co. was incorporated in 
Illinois July 26 with a capital stock of $50,000, It is pro- 
posed to build and operate an electric road between this 
city and Wilmington. The incorporators are: Frank 
8B. Handwork, Thomas J. Divens, of Chicago; August 
D. Ebrick, of Kankakee, J. A. Henry, Joliet, Lll.; Cyrus 
L. Bennett, Philip L. Cromwelland J. L. Lins, Wilming- 
ton, Ill. Lhe company’s principal office will be in 
Ww iimington. 


Knoxville, Tenn. --A contract for first mile of the 
extension of the Knoxville Street Railroad from Knox- 
ville to Galesburg, has been given to H. B. Krotter, of 
Knoxville, who has begun work. The road is now about 
13 miles long. 


Lexington, Mass.—A company has recently been 
organized at this place and will apply for a charter 
within a few days to build an electric road from the 
terminus of the West End at Arlington Heightsto North 
Lexington and from the center of the town to Woburn, 
ty A miles. The company’s capital stock will be 


Milwaukee, Wis.-—The Milwaukee Traction Co, 
has recently been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,500,000 to build, maintain and operate street elec- 
tric roads at this place and to generate and store, 
electric power. 

It is reported that the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co. proposes spending $700,000 in improvements. 
Of this $500,000 will be spent in enlarging the River 
Street power house and $200,000 in building the exten- 
sion to Waukesha. The company was incorporated in 
January, 1896, to succeed to the property and franchises 
of the Milwaukee Street Railway Co., sold under fore- 
closure at that time. The total track in May, 1896, was 
1331¢ miles, all operated by electricity, except one branch 
of five miles to White Fish Bay. The company’s capital 
stock outstanding is $7.000,000, of which $3,500,(00 is 
preferred, the remainder being common stock. 


Montoursville, Pa.--The Tennis Construction Co. 
E. A. Tennis, President, has the contract for builaing 
the Montoursville Passenger Railway, which is pro- 
posed to connect Montoursville with Williamsport, 
about 5 miles, and has begun work. J. W. Cramp, of 
Mo.toursville, is Superintendent of the railroad com- 
pany. 

New London, O.—The Huron County Commissioners 
have given a franchise to the Tri-City Interurban 
Electric Railway Co. for that portion of its line which 
will pass through Huron County. The road is proposed 
from Ashland, in Ashland County, north about 15 miles 
to New London. 


New York.—Gen. (. H.'T. Collis, Commissioner of 
Public Works, has givena permit to the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Co. to change the motive power of the 
Fourth avenue surface road from horse to electricity, 
from the southern end of Centre street to the northern 
end of theline in Harlem. The company has also filed 
plans with the Commissioner of Public Works for sub- 
stituting electricity as motive power on its line in Park 
Row, which plans were opposed by the Third avenue 
cable road. A decision on the application for changing 
the motive power on this part of the line was accord- 
ingly reserved until the protest of the Third avenue road 
has received further consideration. Work on the Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway Company’s line on Madison 
avenue was begun north of Eighty-eighth street Aug 2, 
all northbound cars being switched back from that 
point and passengers for points north being transferred 
to the Lexington avenue cable cars, two blocks east. On 
Aug. 4 General Collis gave a permit to the same com- 

by tochange the motive power to electricity on the 
i third street and Fifty-ninth street cross town 

ines. 


Philadel phia.—The Philadelphia & Merion Railway 
Co., which was recently incorporated to build and oper- 
rate an electric road on the Philadelphia, Bala & Bryn 
Mawr turnpike from Jefferson street to Overbrook 
averue, in the Thirty-fourth Ward, has filed a petition 
in the Common Pleas Court asking that a jury of five 
be appointed to assess damages for the occupation of 
the property of the turnpike company, with which the 
railroad company has as vet been unable to make an 
agreement. The ordinance giving the company the 
right to lay tracks was passed July 14. 


Schuylkill Haven, Pa.—The extension of the electric 
road to Sckuylkill Haven has reached a point on St. 
John street. and connection has been made with the line 
to Spriug Garden, at the point where it first touches this 
town. It is expected that the road will be finished by 
Sept. 15. All bridge work is being done under contract, 
the remainder of the line being built by the company. 


Springfield, Mass.—The Springfield Street Railway 
Co. is to build a new line to Forest Park, crossing the 
watershop pond. Permission has just been received 
from the Secretary of War to cross the goverment prop- 
erty at the Armory, and work will be begun at once. 


Syracuse, N. ¥Y.—The Rapid Transit Co. has filed ac- 
ceptance of the extension franchise (and consequent 
obligations) which was passed over the Mayor’s veto by 
the Common Council July 20. The franchise provides, 
among other things, that after Jan. 1, 1906, the company 
shall pay into the Syracuse City Treasury one-quarter 
mill for each fare collected from passengers on the lines 
then operated by the company, said amount to be paid 
on the first day of January each year. 


Tonawanda, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of the Ton- 
awanda Board of Trustees the village attorney was di- 
rected to notify the Buffalo, North Main Street & Tona- 
wanda Railway Co. that the franchise given to that 
company May 26, 1896, for a second track would be for- 
feited and annulled unless work was begun on the line 
within 10 days from serving the notice. It is expected 
that the railroad company will begin work at once. 


Washington, D. C.—The extension of the Bright- 
wood Railway from Silver Spring north to Forest Glen, 
Md., is nearly completed. It is said that the company 
proposes a further extension of the line from Forest 
Glen north through Kensington to Rockville, Md., a 
total of about 11 miles. The company now operates 544g 
miles of road between Washington and Silver Spring. 

Surveys are now being made fora proposed extension 
of the Washington, Arlington « Falls Church Electric 
Road from Arlington southwest through Fairfax 
cams to the Thevlogical Seminary near Fairfax Court 

ouse. 


West Chester, Pa.—It is expected that the extension 
of the Philadelphia & West Chester electric road from 
Newtown Square to West Chester will be finished be- 
fore winter. The road will pass through the town of 
Castle Rock, which is to be fitted up as a pleasure re- 
sort. The company now operates 1214 miles of road laid 
with 60-lb. rails. John N. M. Shimer is President. 


White Plains, N. Y.—It is reported that a syndicate 
of Philadelphia capitalists has bought the New York, 
Elmsford & White Plains Electric Road and will pro- 
ceed at once to carry out the arte of the local company, 
which is to connect White Plains with Tarrytown and 
Mamaroneck and Rye, on Long Island Sound. It is also 
reported that William D. MacQueston, of Mt. Vernon, 
has the contract for building the extension to Tarry- 
town. 


Worcester, Mass.—Messr3. Charles E. Dresser and 
A.S. Paton, who are interested in building the Clinton 
& Worcester electric road, have announced that the 
selectmen of Shrewsbury, Mass.. have given the com- 
pany afranchise permitting it to build through that 
town. The road is to extend from Worcester northeast 
to Clinton, via Shrewsbury. 


Youghiogheny, Pa.—The City Council of Versailles 
has passed an ordinance giving right of way through 
that borough to the Youghioghenv Valley R:ilway Co. 
The compauy proposes building an electric road from 
McKeesport to West Newton, and now has right of 
way for nearly all of that distance. 








CENERAL RAILROAD NEWS 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The earnings for 
June and for the year ended June 30 were as follows: 


1897. 1896, Ine. or Dee. 




















CUO ONE fo.8 ads anes 2,442,052 $2,148,775 I. $293,277 
Oper. expen.... Perrerrrre | 1,720,591 I.7"321 8' 4 
WRONORNO Ss So icesdscciciens $399 657 $425,184 D. $28.52 
Taxes-and rentals...... ..... 135,677 157,160 =D. 21.483 
DR go onc os caiuadcc cess $263,980 $271,024 }D. $7.014 
Gross earn.... 4 3,621,230 28,999,598 1. 1,621,632 
Ca ee 867,189 22,071,276 I. 795,913 
WOR ONO ioias o 6 cic ecssveveris $7.754.011 $6,928,322 I. $825,719 
Taxes and rentals............ 1,877,984 1,930,808 I), 52.824 
jE ES ese ee ee $5,876,057 $4,997,514 1. $878,543 


Atlantic & Pacific.—A bill has been filled in the 
United States Court against this road and the American 
Loap & Trust Co., of Boston, for the foreclnsure of the 
first mortgage of £2.794,000 on the Central Division of 
the road extending from Seneca, Mo., to Sapulpa, I. T., 
112 miles. The suit also involves $1,823,000 of second 
mortgage bonds of the same trust company. This 
action is taken as a purely formal proceeding to clear 
up the title. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Judges Goff and Morris, in the 
United States Circuit Court at Baltimore, Md., July 29 
decided that the right to a six per cent. dividend on the 
$3,000,000 first preferred stock is not a first lien upon the 
company and the dividend need not be paid out of the 
gross profits. Of this stock $981,115 is owned by John 
Hopkins University, which will lose annual dividends 
of over $50,000. The stock owned by the University was 
originally issued to the state of Maryland more than 
50 years ago and it appears that there was some kind of 
a contract between the road and the state guaranteeing 
or conditionally guaranteeing six per cent. on the stock. 
** The case on behalf of the petitioner comes to this,” 
says the Court, “that the company having covenanted 
to pay the state six per cent. per annum out of the 
profits, and having paid it for more than half a cen- 
tury, it bas, during that time, under’ powers 
given it by its charter, borrowed money upon mortgage 
and made contracts for lateral branches, the annual 
charges upon which now consume its earnings to the 
extent tbat there are at this time no profits, and the 
petitioners contend that those who hold the mortgage 
bonds, and who owned the lateral branches, should have 
taken notice that the preferred stockholders had a 
claim for six per cent..per annum, which was entitled to 
be satisfied before the claims of such creditors.” This 
claim the Court denies. 


Boston & Albany.—The earnings for the year ended 
June 30 were reported as follows: 








Year: 1897. 1896, Ine. or Dee, 
Gross earn....... Saades $9 114,625 $9,350 632 D. $236,007 
Uper. expen.......... .. 6,658,075 6,911,865 D. 253,790 

NG6 CSER. 6. < cscéocces- $2,456,550  $2,4138.767 I. $17,783 
GR ca cea, osaneaae 2,415,980 2,415,980 aida 

ee $40,570 $22,787 I. $17,783 
Total surplus.......... 245,405 204,836 | 3 40,569 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—The following first mort- 
gage bords of this company will be redeemed at par 
with accrued interest on Oct. 1, 1897, upon presentation 
to Harvey Fisk & Co., 31 Nassau street, New York City; 
Series A $1.000 bonds Nos. 1,297 to 1,345 inclusive, Nos. 
1,358 to 1,382, inclusive; Series B $500 bonds Nos, 122 to 
228, inclusive. 

Canadian Pacific.—The earnings for June and for 
the six months ended June 30 were reported as follows: 








June: 1897. 1896. Ine. or Dec. 
Ce $2,000,577 $1,667,221 I. $333,356 
Oper, Cxpen....o...-.++ 1,114,450 1,043,217 1. 71,233 

Net earn............. $886,127 $624,004 I. $262,123 

Six months: 

Gross earn...... .-.- . $9,712,694 $10.151,653 D. $438,959 
Oper. expen..........s. 6,042,501 7,042,716 D. 1,000,215 
Wek GRMiiiic sects acu $3,670,193 $3,108,937 I. $561,256 


Central of Georgia.—This company is offering a 
limited amount of five per cent. wold bonds, — 
payable November, 1945; interest semi-annually in May 
and November, at $935 on each $1,000. They may be 
obtained at Harvey Fisk & Sons, 313 Congress street, 
Boston. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The earnings of 
this company for June and forthe six months ended 
June 30, 1897, were as follows: 


























June: 1897, 1896. Inc. or Dec. 
Gat GEER c . . 0 cccccccees $3.022,135 $2,724,578 I. $297,;55 
Oper. expen..........«++ 2,070,773 1,917,357 iA 153,416 

GG GAT io dccsscccases $951.360 $87,221 TI. $141,139 
Fixee charges......... .. 2890000 831,107 | 2 8,893 

Supplas.... cnecscece.: $61,360 (def.) $73,886 I. $135,246 

Six months: 

Gross earn......------- $16,941,848 $15,592,118 I $1,349,730 
Oper. expen..........+- 10,663,154 10,595,038 | 3 68,116 

Wek GONBos ccc ccdicess $6,278,694 $4,997.080 I. $1,281,614 
Fixed charges....... 5,310,v00 5,286,643 4 53,357 

Surplus........-ccccee $938,694 (def.) $289,563 I. $1,228,257 


The net gains over the corresponding periods of 1896 
are entirely in the freight department. The freight re- 
ceipts for June, 1897, were $1,994,832, against $1,676,338 
for June, 1896, a gain of $318,494. For the six months of 
1897 the freight receipts were $11,555,700, against $9,971,- 
563 in the corresponding period of 1896, a gain of $1 584,- 
137 


Colorado Midland.—By the decree of the United 
States Court the sale of this road is advertised to take 
place under Special Master William M. McGuire at Colo- 
rado City, Sept. 8, at 12 o’clock, noon. Bidders must 
deposit at least $5,000 with the Receiver. 
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Chicago, Milwankee & St. Pau!].—The earnings for 
June and forthe year ended June 30 were reported as 
follows : 





June: 1897. 1896. Ine. or Dec. 
VOSS COTA. si. cccccccen $2,718,549 $2.604,929 T $113,620 
Oper. expen..... ... . 1,624,777 1,592,054 I. 32,723 

Net earn........-..-. $1,093,782 $1,912,985 JT $70,897 

Year: 
SEPOUE DOI 5 5 cis osccs. wen $30 486.767 $32,681 827 D. $2,195,060 
Cper. expen..........6 18,577,539 19,676,206 D. 1,099,267 
| ee rE $11,909,228 $13.005,02L D. $1,095,793 


Colorado Western.—The Intermountain has been 
re-incorporated under the above name with a capital of 
$500,000. The incorporators are: Charles W. Mackay, 
New York: J. I. Blair. Greenville, Pa.; E. C. Thomson, 
Meadville, Pa.; T. S. Waltmeyer and F. M. Beach. 


Erie.—The earnings for June and for the year ended 
June 30 were as follows: 











June: 1897. 1896. Inc. or Dee. 
IONS GOTC .cccccccncsves $2,916,799 $2,663,491 T. $243.308 
Oper. expen........ .... 2,068,071 1,915,343 I. 122728 

WOE OAID ys csssencsvenss $838,728 $718,148 I. $120,580 

Year: 

GLOWS CATN., 20000000000 $31,497,031 $31,615,487 D. $148,456 
Oper. expen............ 23,340,095 23,719,403 D. 379,308 
oe ee $8,155,936 $7,926,084 T. $230,852 


Lebanon Springs.—The Receiver of this road has 
been unable thus far to raise the money (about $30,000) 
needed to put the track in condition forthe safe running 
of trains, and has therefore suspended all business, an 
order having been issued last week to withdraw all 
trains on the night of Julv 30. It will he remembered 
that the New York State Railroad Commissioners lately 
notified the Receiver that action would be taken in the 
courts to compel the cessation of business on the road 
unless extensive repairs were at once made. The road 
extends from Chatham. N. Y., northward 57 miles to 
Bennington, Vt. The line lies through a very thinly 
settled region. The company has been in financial dis- 
tress for many years, and the present Receivership has 
continued since 1888, 


Middle Georgia & Atlantic.—The Ratonton Branch 
bondholders have failed the second time in trying to 
anuul the sale of this road to the Central of Georgia. 
Their bonds are guaranteed by this road and they claim 
that the Central of Georgia is. by the terms of the sale, 
wrongfully relieved from responsibility for this guaran- 
tee, so that the branch bonds will be made worth- 
less. 

Omaha, Kansas Citv & Eastern.—The consolidation 
of the Omaha & St. Louis. the Quincy. Omaha & Kan- 
sas City and the Omaha, Kansas Citv & Eastern, form- 
ing a continuous line from Quincy, IIl.. to Omaha, Neb., 
315 miles, has been effected. Receiver Barnard surren- 
dered possession of the Omaha & St. Louis on July 29. 


Pennsylvania.—The earnings for June ard for the six 
months ended June 30 on the lines directly operated were 
reported as follows: 

















June: 1897. 1896, Tne. or Dec, 
Gross earn..... $5,185,335 = $5,105,499 $79,736 
Oper. expen.... 3,864,110 4,117,868 TD. 253,758 

Net earn $1,321,225 $9*7,731 TI. $333,494 

Six Months: 

GLOSS OAIN ..o.050scrsccccese $29,589 482 $30,305,275 D. $715,792 
Oper. Oxpen........06--e00 21,108,008 22.792,719 D. 1,684,701 
a errr $8,481,475 $7,512,556 I. $968,919 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The earnings of this com- 
pany for June and for the six months ended June 3) 
were as follows: 


June: 1897. 1896. Inc. or Dec. 
Railway Co.: 
Gross earn......... $1,678,890 = $1,778,293 1. $99 493 























Oper. expen..........- 1,047,440 1.038 467 I. 8,943 
WOE GAIA... 5 cicccvccses $631,360 $739,796 D. $108,436 
Coal & Tron Co.: 

GPOES OBIA . .sccccesse< $1,879,290 = $2,057.589 dD. $178.299 

Oper. expen .. ........ 1,921,142 1,993,120 dD. 71,978 
Net earn. (loss)... . $el.852 $54,169 dD. $106,321 
Reading Co.: 

OLDIE... .sccnnsises 34,744 ey | er Te 
Total net earn....... 24,952 $39,009 D. $214,757 

Fixed charges......... 775,000 $806 250 D. 31,250 
Surplus (def.)......°. $150,748 $32,759 D. 183,507 
Six months: 

Railway Co.: 
Gross earn............ SIL.137,943 $11,654,707 »p. $516,764 
Oper, @xpen.........00 6.594.319 6,930,790 D. 336,47 | 
eeeeiceaainig | empeeraapeeneans eee eae 
DHE MOIU 6 osesses5cen $4,543,624 $4,723,917 D. $180,293 
Coal & Tron Co 

Grogs earn........02.. $10.836,350 $19,592,252 -D. «$1,756,002 

Oper. OXPOR.....0.000. 11,484,391 13,097,415 D. = 1,613,024 
WOE TONB cc scsewsascne $648,041 $595,063 =o $142 978 
Reading Co.: 

ORME oc aicsnsaeede $191,712 LS | ee ey ers 
Total net earn..... « $4,087,295 $4,410.565 D.  $323.270 

Fixed charges........ 5,425,000 5,643. 748 D. 218,748 

PER ctvunsennason $1,337,705 $1,233,183 z; $103,522 


Union Pacitic.—Two decrees for the foreclosure and 
sale of this road were entered in the United States 
Court at Omaha, Neb., July 29. The first decree was 
in favor of the Dexter-Ames trustees of the first mort- 
gage and the second decree was in favor of the United 
States government. The decrees order that all the 
property and rights of the companv be sold at auction 
to the highest bidder at the freight-house in Omaha, on 
adate to be hereafter fixed and appoint William D. 
Cornish, of St. Paul, a special master to make the 
sale. The upset price for the sale under the first decree 
is $50,637,455. Prospective bidders are required to de- 
posit, five days previous to the sale, $2.000,000, and the 
successful bidder must deposit, five days after 
the sale, 15 per cent of the bid. Deferred pay- 
ment must be made as_ follows : 25 per cent. 
within thirty days after confirmation of the 
sale ; 2 per cent. in forty days; 25 per cent. 
in 50 days and 25 per cent. in 60 days. The purchaser 
may pay in cash, or in cash and first mortgage bonds. 
The money received is to be applied to the payment ot 
the first mortgage bonds: second, if there be a surplus, 
to the payment of any debt due the government. The 
receivers were also ordered to file within 10 days an ap- 
proximate statement of the amount of money in their 
hands, the amount due to them and all their liabilities 
due from the operation of the road. The decree in favor 
of the United States is similarin form to the one for 
first mortgage bondholders, except that it provides 
for a sale of the property subject to the prior liens rep- 
resented‘ the otherdecree. It provides for a double 


sale, to wit, the subsidy bonds of $27,235,512, with inter- 
est amounting to $30,525,430, making a total of $47,572,- 
430, the upset price being $23,000,000: the other is the 
sale of $15,645.650 of Union Pacific sinking fund, which 
cannot be sold for less than par value. 


Wabash.—The earnings for June and for the year 
ended June 30 (estimated) were reported as follows: 











June: 1897. 1896. Inc, or Decs 
Gross earn.... $948,577 $979,555 i 30,978 
Oper. expen..... 651,779 774,689 D. 122,910 

MOL MER nsccsccwsces $296,797 $204,866 I. $91,931 

Year: 

Gross earn............ - $11,526,422 $12,897,143 —D. $1,280,721 
Oper. expen.........00. 7,979,159 9,242,606 D. 1,263,447 
DOGORIR..... ii .csccce $3,547,263 $3,564,537 D. $17,274 








Electric Railroad News. 


Birmingham, Ala.—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the Birmingham, Powderly & Ressemer 
Railroad it was voted to spend $40.000 in the proposed 
improvements to that property. New 60-lh. rails will be 
laid on nearly all of the line, new rolling stock will be 
bought and old roliing stock will be repaired. The new 
rails have already been bought and it is expected that 
work onthe road will be begun at once. The road, which 
is 12144 mileslong and 4ft.9in. gage, was sold under 
foreclosure in April, 1896, and bought on behalf of the 
certificate holders. Pending reorganization the road is 
still operated by the receiver, although leased to W. F 
Kennedy. 


Bridgewater, Mass.—At a recent meeting of stock- 
holders of the Bridgewater, Abington & Whitman 
Street Railway Co. it was voted to issue $50,000 addi- 
tional stock, making the total capital stock $85,000. 
George A. Rutman was elected Treasurer, to succeed 
Charles H. Wilson. The road is proposed from a point 
near the Old Colony station in Bridgewater, northeast 
through East Bridgewater, Whitman and Abington to 
Rockland, about 10 miles. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Arrangements have been made for 
consolidating the Brooklyn City & Newtown Railroad 
(DeKalb avenue line) and the Coney Island & Brooklyn 
Railroad (Smith street line). According to the terms of 
the agreement the Brooklyn City & Newtown Co..whose 
capital stock is now $1,000,000, will issue $1,000,000 addi- 
tional stock. which will be paid to the owners of the 
Coney Island & Brooklyn stock in exchange for their 
present holdings. The Brooklyn City & Newtown road, 
which adopted electric motive power in 1893. now oper- 
ates about 9 miles of line. The Coney Island & Brooklyn 
Railroad is a double-track line running from Brooklyn 
to Coney Island. with branches, in all, 1214 miles; its 
capital stock is $1,000,000 outstanding. 


Chicago.—Judge Showalter gave a decree July 27 
directing United States Master in Chancery Bishop to 
sell the Englewood & Chicago Electric Railway. The 
decree provides that out of the purchase price the cost 
of administration shall first be paid, and subsequently 
series ‘‘A’’ of Receivers’ certificates amounting to $60,- 
000 and series ‘‘B” of Receivers’ certificates amounting 
to $265,000 and thereafter the bonds. The road, which 
waschartered in 1893, was placed in the hands of G. Her- 
bert Condict, Receiver, Jan. 20, 1897. The above-named 
Receivers’ certificates were authorized last March to pay 
off liens and to complete the road. The line when fin- 
ished will be 13 miles long, double track, extending 
from a connection with the Alley ‘“‘L” from South 
Chicago to Englewood, Harvey and Blue Island. 


Detroit, Mich.—Judge Swan, of the Sixth United 
States Circuit Court, at Detroit, granted a preliminary 
injunction July 15 restraining the Detroit Citizens’ 
Street Railway Co., from using the under-running 
trolley as covered by the Van Depoele patent, No. 
495,443, of April 11, 1893. A preliminary injunction 
was also granted against the same road prohibiting it 
from using the suspended switch as covered by the Van 
Depoele patent, No. 424,695 of April 1, 1890. In both in- 
stances the railroad company was given 60 days in which 
to substitute non infringing apparatus. 


Lewiston, Me.—On July 28 a controlling interest in 
the bonds of the Lewiston & Auburn Railroad was 
bought by a syndicate of Maine capitalists. The com- 
pany has now $350,000 bonds outstanding, of which $60,- 
000 is first niortgage. The syndicate has bought $150,006 of 
bonds, but no stock. Itis proposed to reorganize the 
company and issue new bonds for the purpose of mak- 
ing considerable extensions of the road, the plan being 
to build lines from Lewiston to Brunswick, Bath, 
Turner and Sabattus, abort 81 miles in all. The com- 
pany now operates 1434 miles of track from Lewiston to 
Auburn. 


Racine, Wis.—A company has been incorporated by 
Thomas M. Kearney, E. J. Hueffner, Jackson I. Case, 
Frank H. Miller and G. N. Fratt to buy and operate the 
Belle City electric street road, which was sold under 
foreclosure to Frank H. Miller, July 19, for $150,000. 
The capital stock of the company is $200,000. 


Saginaw, Mich.—Messrs. Homer Loring. of Boston, 
and George B. Morley, of Saginaw, have been appointed 
Receivers for the Union Street Railway Co., on applica- 
tion of the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., which com- 
pany also asked that a temporary injunction be issued 
against the city of Saginaw restraining it from dispos- 
ing of the franchise. The Union Street Railway Co. has 
given notice of appeal to the Supreme Court. The cars of 
the company, which had not been run for a week pre- 
vious, were put into service July 26 by the Receivers. 


Tampa, Fla.—On July 26 the Central Trust Co., of 
New York. petitioned the United States Court for the 
Southern District of Florida for a Receiver for and in- 
junction against the Consumers’ Electric Light & Street 
Railway Co.. of Tampa. Itis alleged that the latter 
company made default in the payment of $10,500 interest 
or bonds due July 1 last. It is asked that the mortgage 
be foreclosed, and that pending the appointment of a 
Receiver an injunction be issued restraining the defend- 
ants from interfering with or disposing of tae mortgaged 
property. Judge D. A. Parijee made an order command- 
ing the defendant company to show cause as soon as 
counsel can be_ heard why a Receiver should not be ap- 
pointed. The Court also issued the injunction asked for 
against the company. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
missioners have authorized the Worcester & Blackstone 
Valley Electric road to issue $60,00) stock, $45,000 to buy 
and complete the Blackstone Valley road, $8,000 to ex- 
tend the road through Millbury, Sutton and Douglas, 
and $7,000 to buy rolling stock. The petitioners asked 
for authority to issue $100,000. The company was in- 
corporated by the last legislature. 


TRAFFIC. 


Traffic N otes. 


The new State Railroad Commission in Florida has 
prepared freight and passenger tariffs, and will give a 
hearing at Tallahassee, Aug. 25,at which all interested 
may present remonstrances, 

The steamer George W. Elder, of the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., sailed from l’ortland, Or., for 
Dyea, Alaska, July 30, with 383 passengers and 1,300 tons 
of freight. 

The Railroad Commissioners of South Carolina have 
reaffirmed their order of June 20, directing the railroads 
to make joint rates at 20 per cent. less than the sum of 
the local rates, and have ordered the reduction to be put 
in effect Aug. 20. 

The low freight rates from New York to Texas points 
by water are still in effect, and it is said that the rail- 
roads from Chicago and St. Louis to Texas will not try 
to meet the competition. A St. Louis dispatch says that 
the merchants of that city have agreed to make to Texas 
buyers a discount sufficient to allow for the more favor- 
able freight rates from New York. 

An officer of the Santa Fe road in Texas tells a re- 
porter that the reduction in cotton freight rates, which 
has been ordered by the State Railroad Commissioners, 
will, on the basis of the quantity transported last year, 
reduce the receipts of his road $90,000. The movement 
last year over that road, from Texas points, was 245,000 
bales, and he estimates the average reduction in rates at 
13 per cent. The merchants of Galveston are dissatisfied 
because the Commissioners did not make the reduction 
larger and because no change was made in the differen- 
tial as between Galveston and Houston. 

The New York Jourral of Commerce givesa record 
of charters for vessels reported at New York during the 
month cf July, to carry grain to Europe, aggregating 
over 21 million bushels. The number of steamers in- 
cluded in the list is 143, of which only 10 are positively 
engaged to load at New York, though in the cases of 30 
others the shipper has the choice of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk or Newport News. It ap- 
pears that over 40 vessels, carrying over five million 
bushels, will load at Baltimore. Of the four million 
bushe!s to be loaded at New York nearly three millions 
are to go on regular steamers which carry large quanti- 
ties of other freight. : 

The New York Journal of Commerce reports that 
practically all of the railroads bringing grain to New 
York from the West have made contracts for enough 
shipments to keep their cars busy during the next two 
months. No figures are given, but it is asserted that 
the information is from an absolutely reliable and well 
informed source. 

The Board of Control of the Joint Traffic Association 
was in session several days last week, and it 1s said that 
eastbound rates were ‘‘restored’’; but trom the state- 
ment of the Journal of Commerce and the reports from 
Chicago, it looks as though the restoration would not 
take effect for at least a month. 

Montana Live Stock Movement 

The northern Montana stock shipping season will he- 
gin about Aug. 20, somewhat later than usual, and the 
number of cattle to be sent to the market will be prob- 
ably slightly less than last year owing to losses during 


‘the winter, and the rather depleted condition of the 


young herds last fall on many ranches. In the last 
stock shipping season, ending at the beginning of 
winter, the Burlington alone shipped frum the southern 
Montana and western South Dakota ranges 8,100 cars of 
cattle, valued at $6,000,000, and will probably increase 
the amount this year. 
Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Aug. 4, 1897, 

Excessive ticket commission payments by certain 
lines are causing some trouble in the Western Passen- 
ger Association. Passenger rates are considerably dis- 
turbed, roads outside of the association cutting the reg- 
ular rates from $1.50 to $2. 

The Illinois Central road has put in effect a rate of 10 
cents on export corn from points in Illinois to New Or- 
— This rate averages about 2 mills per ton per 
taile. 

Commissiouer Donald, of the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation, has ordered 50,C00 thousand-mile tickets for the 
use of the newly created mileage bureau, which will be 
gin business about Aug. 25. 

Lake shipments are very heavy and the rates low, the 
prevailing price for corn to Buffalo being about 1 
cents a bushel. 

The Erie road gave notice last week that all contract 
on dairy products would expire July 31 and full tariff 
rates would be restored. It was reported that the Nickel 
Plate Line gave similar notices concerning other com- 
modities. It is said that provisions are being taken to 
the Atlantic seaboard in large quantities at 15 cents and 
some grain at 10 cents. These low rates have been 
guaranteed to shippers for several weeks ahead. 

[he grain movement into Chicago is now very heavy, 
All the roads are bringing in large quantities, and the 
receipts by the Burlington are said to be the largest in 
the history of the road. 

The heavy percentages of Eastern freight taken by 
the Nickel Plate road for the last three weeks are looked 
upon by Board of ‘Irade men _ as conclusively proving 
that the Joint Traffic Association agreement for the di- 
version of shipments in order to equalize percentages is 
still in force. 

Eastbound shipments from Chicago and Chicago 
junctions to points at and beyond the Western termini 
of the trunk lines for the week ending July 29 amounted 
to 57,324 tons, as compared with 57,415 tons the preced- 
ing week. This statement includes 17,134 tons of grain, 
8,287 tons of flour and 13,837 tons of provisions, but not 
live stock. The following is the statement in detail for 
the two weeks: 




















WEEK ENDING | WEEK ENDING 
JULY 29. JULY 22, 
Roads. 
Tons. Dp. ¢ Tons. p. © 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 3,010 53 4,000 7.0 
hy Cay © 6 St. LOUWIB. ... 6.,..050 1,641 29 2,130 37 
PEG. o ccnaceainscieaninsies connec 10,555 18.4 9,244 16.1 
Gran THUNK. ....s.0000c0es06 5,728 10.0 4,907 85 
Be RE ES Geo cccinin'sie sey: cceivisie 5,096 8.9 918 86 
Michigan Central........... 6,596 11.5 392 7.6 
WY. Onl. Gise Bek.cccccse 8,050 14.0 13,909 24.2 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis. 4,424 } rf 4,142 7.2 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne& Chicago| 6312 | 10 | 6,981 | 122 
NEN cicero sccsie wcecercea 5,912 10.3 2,792 4.9 
Totals....... seeseeeceseee| 57,324 ( 100.0 57,415 | 100.0 

















Lake shipments last week were 156,926 tons, 
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